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Business Highlights: The Autumn 
Environment 


A review of standard economic indicators of the business 
trend yields “a perplexing neutrality” as autumn approaches. 
Both optimists and pessimists seem able to marshal significant 
arguments in support of their forecasts for the next few 
months. The Board’s analyst discusses these divergent view- 
points and examines three widely held hypotheses about the 
current business cycle: first, that & peak is close at hand or 
has already occurred; second, that something like a “rolling 
readjustment” is now in process; and third, that business as a 
whole has entered a “new, inflationless environment in which 
price expectations are neutralized and the business cycle is 
considerably dampened.”............+....+...page | 


Selected Business Indicators................page 34 


Consumer Markets: The Suburbs Revisited 
“. . . the migration from central city to suburban community 
entails in effect a selective process, making for a more pro- 
nounced segmentation of the consumer market.” Using data 
obtained from the recently issued 1958 Census of Business, 
this report notes that 39% of total retail business in that year 
was accounted for by suburban stores and explores the 
impact of this suburbanization on the various categories of 
CONSUME! GOOGS).)s, ostore srstain esis arpieieie chee ere Velo ens OGENO 


Selected Market Statistics..........-+..+.+-.page 36 


Intercity Differences in Housing Costs 


Because information on differences in living costs among 
areas is so limited and often so expensive to obtain, this 
article proposes a new method of estimating intercity varia- 
tions based on differences in housing costs. The author 
explains the development of relative housing-cost indexes, 
drawing on figures from the Census of Housing of 1950 and 
the National Housing Inventory of 1956. Indexes for com- 
parisons at particular income levels are also presented. 

page 6 


Smaller Rise in Discretionary Income Business Bookshelf............. pages 4,. 
Discretionary income rose $2.2 billion in the second quarter Busi 
usiness Forecasts................... 
of 1960, an increase of only one half that posted in the 
Janvary—March period. The relatively slow rate of growth Mergers and Acquisitions............. 
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was associated with some weakness in sales of co) 
durables in the first half of 1960. Disposable income, 
other hand, continued its accelerated pace, rising 
billion in the latest quarter.........+...+..+--pG 


Farm Employment: International 
Comparisons 


A declining number of farm workers, coupled with « 
agricultural output, has characterized the experie 
most highly developed nations. This article compare 
employment trends and relates them to over-all ec 
progress in selected countries throughout the world. pe 


Consumer Buying Plans: A Change of M 


The second quarter of 1960 witnessed a drop in me 
sumer buying plans compared with both the preyvic: 
year-earlier quarters. However, plans to purchay 
automobiles rose, reaching their highest level since tl} 
of the consumer survey. This report, the eighth in the | 
continuing series under the sponsorship of Newswes 
amines the performance of consumer buying intentil 
the second quarter and analyzes the relationship bj 
buying plans and actual consumer outlays for 4 
periods in 1958 and 1959... 0. 6.0. wa oes tne 


Sources of Economic Intelligence—this | 
month’s Survey of Business Opinion 
and Experience : 


Most of the 215 firms surveyed this month agree on fi 
for continuing economic intelligence in order to ple 
operations most effectively. Only one out of five con? 
however, employs its own staff economist, while twe 
five utilize outside economic services or consultant: 
journals, general business reading, customers, and- 
directors are among other sources of economic di 
ported by cooperating firms. The various compan 

dures for the assimilation and dissemination of 

intelligence are discussed and tabulated in th 
beginning OM. 2:0: wie: «cles ie.c-m eke sels erolelene ee een 
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THE AUTUMN 


remains so mixed as to defy generalization. 
After a holiday trough in the first week of July 
| that reached lower than any week in the recession year 
| of 1958, steel production evidently entered on a slow and 
: faltering rise. Automotive production, which had run 
| above a year ago virtually throughout the first half of 
| 1960, fell some 10% below July, 1959, partly as a result 
| of strikes at one major producer. Production rates in 
| paper, paperboard, coal, petrolewm and lumber were all 
approximately at their 1959 levels during July; freight 
|, carloadings looked a little better on the usual year-ago 
{| comparisons, but entirely as a result of the effects of the 
|| strike last year. Department store sales in July and early 
August were little changed from a year ago, while the 
| volume of business loans declined and unemployment 
}erept upward. Since about mid-June, the rate of busi- 
‘| ness failures has run notably above 1959, and in recent 
| weeks has run higher than in the summer of 1958. 

| On the basis of weekly indicators, the summer trend 
| has thus been a standoff. Nor can the analyst hope to 
extract much information from the recent behavior of 
| the so-called “‘sensitive” monthly indicators (see chart). 
, A large majority of such series seem to have reached 
| peaks around the period of the onset of the steel strike 
| in mid-1959. These include residential building, new 


We THE approach of fall, the business trend 


orders in durables industries, the average work week, 
: F material prices, stock prices, new incorporations, 
and business failures. 


A Saucer-shaped Pattern 


At the same time, several of the series show a saucer- 
| shaped pattern in the last half of 1959 and the first half 
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of 1960, and have recently been improving. This pattern 
is particularly clear in residential building awards and 
commercial and industrial building awards, but it is 
present, in more or less degree, in new orders, raw 
material prices, and even (on the basis of a sharp rise in 
June) in new incorporations. THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
diffusion index, which summarizes the behavior of a 
dozen sensitive indicators, has executed a V over the 
past year, declining very sharply from mid-1959 to late 
1959, and since then recovering almost as sharply. 


Elements for the Upward View 


In the view of optimists, a case can now be built for 
the conclusion that the next significant turn in business 
conditions will be upward. There are several elements 
marshaled in support of this view. First, an inventory 
correction in steel and steel-consuming industries is now 
about at an end, and ordering rates will now progres- 
sively rise to meet, and perhaps somewhat exceed, the 
consumption rates in these industries. Secondly, the rate 
of Federal Government spending for defense, after about 
a year of sluggish decline, is now about to rise again. 
While the rise in actual spending may be slow and halt- 
ing, the rate of increase in ordering could be quite 
significant. 

A third element is that the banking system, with the 
help of the Federal Reserve, has already moved far into 
a contrarecessionary position, and is increasingly able to 
finance a rising rate of activity and a rising demand for 
funds on the part of business. By midyear, the banking 
system was no longer in debt to the Federal Reserve, 
and further free reserves were in the process of being 
provided through open market activities and the lower- 


Q 


ing of reserve requirements. In the short end of the 
money market, interest rates, which had reached post- 
war peaks in late 1959, fell below their previous 
peaks of late 1957, and were retracing the downward 
course they pursued in the first six months of the 1957- 
1958 recession. Long-term rates, too, were easing, al- 
though not rapidly. 

Finally, it could be argued that the easing in supplies 
of long-term funds would, at long last, find its way into 
the housing market and precipitate an upward trend in 
the rate of housing starts, which have shown no trend 
at all thus far in 1960. 

All of these considerations are combined, in the minds 
of many analysts, with a recurring faith in the power of 
the automobile industry to assemble a business cycle 
upturn along with its new models in the fall. The pos- 
sible coincidence of an improvement in the steel produc- 
tion rate and a seasonal revival in automobile output 
is conceived of, in many quarters, as a trigger that will 
start a new round of expansion before the end of 1960. 


Some Contrary Evidence 


Unhappily, there still remains a good deal of evidence 
that is hard to integrate with a forecast of expansion 
starting in the next few months. On the basis of their 
performance in July and early August, neither the steel 
market nor the automobile market seems to be in very 
dynamic condition. In particular, the automobile indus- 
try seems to face a more than usually difficult model 
clean-up, as the combined result of heavy existing 
stocks, easing used-car prices, and an already high 
volume of instalment debt outstanding. 

Paradoxically, the automobile industry thus features 
in the cases of both bulls and bears on the trend for the 
next several quarters; the bear would argue that the 
1961-model automobile market is unlikely to be as good 
as the 1960-model year. Judging from the rate at which 
automobile producers are placing steel orders, there 
seems to be much uncertainty about the 1961 outlook in 
Detroit itself. 

Within the consumer sector as a whole, the bear 
might add, the situation seems to be something less than 
buoyant. In July, the total rate of retail sales was 
substantially lowered by a reduction in the rate of 
automotive sales. Using THz CoNnFrERENCE Boarp’s 
seasonal adjustment factors,! the automobile selling rate 
in the second quarter clung very close to 6.8 million cars 
a year; in July, however, it fell to only a little better 
than 6 million, at a time when dealer incentive to move 
inventories was obviously growing. 

For other hard goods, consumer demand seems to be 
extremely erratic; sales rates have ranged from very 


1See The Business Record, March, 1960 


good for some appliances (including TV) to very poo; 
for others, but the general level of demand has beer 
such as to precipitate small but progressive reduction 
in employment in the appliance industry over the pas 
few months in order to adjust inventories. Recent sur 
veys of consumer sentiment, including that of Tm 
CoNFERENCE Boarp, conducted under the sponsorshi 
of Newsweek magazine, do not suggest short-tern 
strength in the demand for consumer durables. 

Nor is it easy to find a short-term source of strengtl 
for plant and equipment outlays on the part of business 
In the first half of 1960, actual rates of capital outlay, 
had risen moderately, while the rate of corporate earn 
ings had declined moderately. As of midyear, the rela 
tionship of capital outlays to corporate cash flow ap 
peared to be about normal, on the basis of postwa: 
experience. The conclusion that no particular trend noy 
exists in the capital outlay sector is generally supportec 
by the sideways trend of THE CONFERENCE Boarp’ 
capital appropriations series in recent quarters, and thi 
absence of any significant changes in the available serie: 
on new orders for machinery published by the Nationa 
Machine Tool Builders Association, pest rie ant 
the Department of Commerce. 


A Perplexing Neutrality 


The net of this review of standard economic indi 
cators is a perplexing neutrality. While they are far fron 
resolving the perplexities, there are at least thre 
separate generalizations bearing on business condition: 
which seem to be held, albeit, tentatively, by a signifi 
cant number of analysts. | 

The first view is that a business cycle peak is close a 
hand, or that it has already transpired. To documen 
this view, one might point to the stock market, thi 
flattened trend in nonagricultural employment, the rati 
of decline in inventory demand, the decline in banl 
loans and interest rates, the slow settling back of indus 
trial operating rates generally, and the behavior of thi 
so-called leading indicators. In fact, historical parallel 
to past cycle trends make a respectable case for ap 
proaching recession. 

A second hypothesis is that something like a “rollin 
readjustment” is now in process, in which uptrends ani 
downtrends have tended to systematically offset aa 


Eight Sensitive Business Indicators 4 


A Seasonally adjusted 
Sources: F, W. Dodge; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Standard & Poor's; Dun & Bradstreet; The Conference Board 
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other. Such a systematic offset can develop when the 
business system is deprived of an adequate flow of a 
particular resource, a major raw material, or money; 
as one set of demands relinquishes some of the resource, 
another picks it up. It can be argued that the extreme 
tightness of the money market, and the record postwar 
interest rates that prevailed during much of 1959 and 
early 1960, precipitated downtrends in certain sectors of 
the economy, such as housing (or sapped the strength of 
uptrends, as in plant and equipment), and that it takes 
time for the flow of funds to be redirected into these 
relatively starved areas. 


Influence of High Money Rates 


It might be added that the high price of money over 
the past year has been a relatively new experience for 
the general economy, not simply because the price was 
as high as it was, but also because businessmen have 
now had a number of experiences with substantial fluc- 
tuations in interest rates. It is certainly reasonable to 
assume that potential borrowers have been speculating 
on the interest rate itself, by deferring postponable bor- 
rowing to a later date, when rates will presumably be 
lower. 

Particularly with regard to inventory policy, it is 
worth noting that the two speculative components 
influencing inventory demand are now precisely the 
reverse of what they were in early postwar years; that 
is, rising prices in the presence of low interest rates have 
reversed into weakening prices under conditions of high 
interest rates. (With certain special qualifications which 
must always be attached to discussions involving Wall 
Street, much the same principle has been operating on 
the prices of securities, and it seems also to have been 
present in the capital goods market.) The “rolling 
readjustment”’ hypothesis, which is often treated a little 
scornfully in many quarters (particularly among the 
devotees of leading indicators) should not now be dis- 
missed too readily—at least until it has been demon- 
strated that speculative interest in goods and securities 
will not be revived by low interest rates and a highly 
liquid banking system. 

A related and still unresolved question about the 
domestic outlook is also being tested. The decline in the 
short-term interest rate in the United States has con- 
siderably widened the interest-rate gap between ours 
and other economies. This might be expected to enhance 
the outflow of gold attributable to our negative balance 
of payments, which in turn tends to shrink bank re- 
serves. The gold stock has been declining only slowly 
in 1959 and 1960, compared with its rapid decline in 
1958, when interest rates were extremely low and the 
payment deficit very wide. While the payment deficit 


has declined, foreign investment in Treasury securities! 
is now considerably higher than it was in 1958. 


The Business Cycle in a New Environment 


Finally, it can be argued that business as a whole has: 
emerged into a new, inflationless environment in which: 
price expectations are neutralized and the business cycle! 
is considerably dampened. A possible feature of this' 
“new economy,” it might be posed, is an accelerated! 
rate of change in the composition of consumer spending, 
involving a greatly enhanced consumer emphasis on 
such services as travel, vacation and education, and 
reduced emphasis on the standard big-ticket items, per- 
haps including homes themselves. 

A look at the consumer credit statistics provides a 
rather impressive suggestion of this change in the mix 
of consumer outlays. The repayment rate on automobile 
instalment debt, for example, is now a smaller per- 
centage of income than it was three years ago. The 
percentage relationship of repayment on other con- 
sumer goods debt to income is about where it was three 
years ago, while the repayment on unsecured personal 
loans, which are used for a variety of service purposes, 
is substantially higher. 

A related insight into the rapidity with which the 
composition of activity has shifted toward services is 
provided by the employment statistics. Fifty-five per 
cent of current employment is now in service industries, 
and the number of employees in federal, state and local 
governments is more than half as great as total employ- 
ment in all manufacturing industries. While statistics on 
such structural changes in the general economy can 
hardly explain month-to-month or quarter-to-quarter 
movements in business conditions, they properly invite 
attention to the continuing, cumulating change in the 
environment in which the business cycle occurs. 


ALBERT T. SomMERS 
Division of Business Analysis 
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Antitrust in the Motion Picture Industry: Economic and Legal 
Analysis—This examination of the economic development 
and competitive methods of the motion picture industry in- 
cludes an intensive analysis of the effects of antitrust actions 
on market structure and behavior. By Michael Conant. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1960, 
240 pages. $5.50. 


Marketing: Principles and Methods, Fourth Edition—A revised 
textbook for the beginning marketing student giving a 
broad, but detailed, survey of the structure and functions 
of marketing. A supplementary reading list at the end 
each chapter supplies a brief description of the subje 
matter of each book or article listed. By Charles F. Phillips 
and Delbert J. Duncan. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homew 
Illinois, 1960, 779 pages. $10.60. 
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Consumer Markets 


The Suburbs Revisited 


to indicate a prosperous but unchanged level of 

activity. A cool summer in certain major market- 
ing areas of the nation has wilted demand for seasonal 
merchandise, but a lack of vigor in other sectors sug- 
gests that more than the weather may be affecting 
business. Retail sales are currently running at a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of $220 billion, which, 
after adjusting for price changes, is just about where 
they were at this juncture a year ago. 
_ There are a number of bullish signs in the present 
situation, among them a sustained record level of em- 
aloyment. On the other hand, there is also less hearten- 
mg evidence. Consumer buying intentions, according to 

HE CONFERENCE Boarp’s latest survey,! have weak- 

ened appreciably since the spring; plans to purchase new 
aouses, for instance, are lower than they have been in 
years. 
The rush to the suburbs, which contributed sizably to 
the housing boom of the postwar period, is an old story, 
out the recently issued 1958 Census of Business provides 
new opportunity to gauge the impact of that migration 
on the retail market. 
From sample population surveys it is possible to make 
vnnual estimates of the migration of people to the out- 
skirts, but that information at best provides only a very 
ough indicator of the suburbanization of consumer 
demand. For the families that elect the house-and- 
rarden life have notably different characteristics—at 
east so far as marketers are concerned—than those that 
emain in town. The average suburban family is younger, 
t includes a larger number of children, it has more 
noney to spend—and there are some sizable differences 
n the nature of the goods and services it demands. 
In short, the migration from central city to suburban 
ommunity entails in effect a selective process, making 
or a more pronounced segmentation of the consumer 
aarket. In what direction and dimension is that process 
eshuffling the geography of retail sales? How are the 
arious categories of products faring? What is the pace 
f the change? 


ore Business in the Suburbs 


Ge icine from the consumer sector continue 
| 


Some of the answers can be found in the comprehen- 
ive statistics of the 1958 census. From these reports 
entral city and suburban sales for a selected sample of 
hirty-nine large Standard Metropolitan Areas were 
tudied.? Each of the areas has a population of over half 
million, and in aggregate they account for more than 
wo fifths of the nation’s retail business. Between 1954 
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(the year of the previous census) and 1958, store sales in 
the sample areas advanced by 19.5%, an increase only 
moderately higher than the growth registered for the 
country generally, and about par with that of all 
Standard Metropolitan Areas in the nation. 

Of total 1958 retail business in the sample metro- 
politan areas studied, 39% accrued to stores located in 
the suburbs. There was substantial variation by type of 
outlet, however. For food stores, the suburbanization 
ratio was a well-above-average 45%; high on the list, 
too, were drug stores with a figure of 42%. Suburban 
liquor dealers rang up 39% of total area sales. 

In the home furnishing and apparel trades the ratios 
ran lower. In the case of appliances, suburban outlets 
accounted for a little over 35% of all metropolitan area 
volume; for furniture stores the percentage was nearly 
34%. Suburban stores specializing in women’s apparel 
did 30% of total area business; for men’s wear the pro- 
portion was 25%. However, the situation in both 
clothing and home furnishings is difficult to appraise be- 
cause of department stores; roughly 28% of the big 
stores’ business is done in suburban branches. 


The Trend Since '58 


These figures, as indicated, apply to 1958. But how 
far has the suburbanization process progressed since 
then? There are no specific data, yet some notion of the 
recent pace is suggested by past performance. Turning 
to the 1954 census and making the geographical adjust- 
ments necessitated by changes in the boundaries of 
certain sample areas, we find the suburbs accounting for 
roughly 34% of total retail trade. From the 1948 census, 
after making all required adjustments, we derive a 
figure of 30%—as against the ratio of 39% for 1958. 

Two facts are suggested by these figures. First, the 
extent to which retail demand went suburban in the 
four-year period 1954 to 1958 was at least equal to the 
ground gained in the preceding six years. From the 
evidence on hand, then, it would appear that the process 
of suburbanization may still be in an accelerating phase. 
Second, the proportion of metropolitan area business 
done by outlets in the suburbs increased by an average 
of more than one percentage point a year in the 1954-to- 
1958 period. 

There was, however, rather considerable variation in 


[Continued on page 13] 


1 Financed by Newsweek magazine. See p. 14 


2 A description of the statistical procedures used in developing this 
article will be made available by Ta ConrerEnce Boarp on request 
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Based on intercity differences in city workers’ family budgets in thirty- four cities October 1951 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Estimating Costs by Use of Census Data 


INTERCITY DIFFERENCES IN HOUSING COSTS 


pany activities and the need for adjusting 
salaries of transferred personnel require that 
firms be informed of differences in living costs among 
areas. Information on intercity price levels was unavail- 
able from May, 1952, to the recent revival of this series 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These indexes are, how- 
ever, of limited applicability because of the restricted 
income range and the small number of cities covered. 
In previous studies of intercity differences in living 
costs! it was found that costs of housing were the most 
variable and, therefore, that most of the variations in 
living costs among cities could be attributed to them. In 
fact, it is possible to derive a good estimate of intercity 
differences in living costs by using the variation in the 
housing component alone and assuming that all other 
costs are identical among cities. The chart above shows 
how this would have worked out with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indexes for October of 1951.” 


THE PROCEDURE INVOLVED 


Because the need for data on intercity living costs is 
usually sporadic, companies are understandably hesi- 
tant about undertaking the expensive procedures re- 
quired to secure the necessary information. A survey is 


WY) vers scat geographic dispersion of com- 


the usual device chosen when information does not ap- 
pear to be available in existing sources. There are, of 
course, times when there can be no substitute for @ 
survey, but all too often—possibly because statisticians: 
tend to be wedded to method—available data, which 
might serve the purpose, tend to be overlooked. } 

The present paper makes no pretense as to timeliness, 
It draws on data from the Census of Housing of 1950 
and the National Housing Inventory of 1956. Its pur- 
pose is rather to delineate a method that can be applied 
when similar information soon becomes available. 

The procedure is to develop indexes of relative hous: 
ing costs for the nine metropolitan areas reported in the 
Housing Inventory of 1956 and similar indexes based on 
data in the Census of Housing for 1950. This proced 
has been applied to estimation of the relative costs of 
single dwelling units occupied by their owners in the 

1See, for example, Monthly Labor Review, May, 1952, p. 520, and 
The Business Record, April, 1959, p. 176 

* The last of a regular series of ‘indexes comparing budgets of urbai” 
worker families in thirty-four cities. The index of total costs is esti 


mated from the index of housing costs by the formula y = 74 + .20%) 


where “‘y” is the intercity index of total budget costs and “x” is the 
pcan index of housing costs. The standard error of estimate 
is 1.14 index points. This means that when total costs are estimated 
from housing costs, 95% of the estimates will lie within a range OF 


2.3 index points of actual total cost 
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areas, although it can be extended to comparisons of 
costs in rental units and, if census information is fully 
used, to comparative cost estimates in central cities and 
suburbs for both owned homes and rental units. In this 
way, the 1950 census could be made to yield more than 
900 indexes, and the 1960 census could be the source of 
more than 1,200 indexes. 
In addition to the indexes that describe the broad 
picture when comparing average differentials in housing 
costs for the various cities considered, indexes for com- 
parisons at particular income levels are also presented. 
These indexes are based on formulas permitting esti- 
mates somewhat beyond the published data of relative 
costs at higher income levels. 
_ Both the Census of Housing and the Housing Inven- 
tory cross-tabulate values of homes with the incomes of 
single-unit homeowners and rents paid with the incomes 
of renters. Typically, families earning a particular in- 
2ome can and do occupy homes with a wide range of 
value. Similarly, renters earning a particular income 
may occupy units in a wide rental range. Nevertheless, 
families in a given income bracket tend to cluster within 
a comparatively restricted rental or value range. 
_ For purposes of convenience and simplicity, however, 
e ignore the range of home values associated with a 
Ziven income. Instead, the assumption is made that for 
each income there is a unique home value. This associa- 
sion is established for each of the areas considered by 
olotting cumulative income and value distributions. 
How this is done is displayed in the chart on page 8; 
he cumulative income distribution is on the left and the 
listribution of home values on the right for the New 
York standard metropolitan area in 1950. It is assumed 
hat families occupying a particular position in the 
ncome distribution tend to occupy the same position 

the distribution of home values. Thus, for example, 
0 find the value of a home corresponding to a $5,000 
acome, we start from $5,000 on the horizontal axis 
md follow the dotted line vertically to its intersec- 


Table 1: Indexes of Home Values Per Dollar of Income in 
Nine Standard Metropolitan Areas and United States, 
1950 and 1956 
U.S. 1950 = 100! 


United States value/income ratio= 2.276 in 1950 


ources: Census of Housing, 1950, Department of Commerce; National Housing Inventory, 
6, Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 
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tion with the cumulative income distribution at about 
the fifty-fourth percentile. We then follow the dashed 
line horizontally to the point where it meets the dis- 
tribution of home value and then vertically to the 
horizontal axis, where we read $12,600. We interpret 
this to mean that for incomes of $5,000 in New York, 
the value of a home was $12,600 in 1950. The same 
procedure can be followed to establish the relations 
between income and home value for any other income 
shown on the chart. 


HOW THE PROCEDURE: WORKS 


To construct the indexes, we begin by recording 
incomes at $1,000 intervals, starting with $2,000 and 
going up to $7,000. Weights are assigned to both in- 
comes and corresponding home values proportionate to 
the percentage of income within a $500 interval of each 
income break. The ratio of home values to weighted 
incomes of single-unit homeowners then becomes the 
basis for the relative index of home value per dollar of 
income. For any two cities A and B, the index of city A 
as compared with that of city B is the ratio of home 
value per dollar of income in city A to the like quantity 
in city B. These indexes are shown in table 1 for 1950 
and 1956. Indexes for both years are related to the same 
base: the ratio of home value to income for all Standard 
Metropolitan Areas in the United States in 1950. 

Comparison of the two series would seem to indicate 
that there has been surprisingly little change in the 
ratio of value to income over this six-year period. For 
most cities, such ratios have apparently declined, the 
exceptions being Boston, Chicago and Detroit. 

It is obvious that some of the cities may be charac- 
terized as relatively high-cost areas and others as rela- 
tively low-cost areas, but it would not be feasible to 
estimate indexes in the later year by the use of 1950 
ratios with satisfactory accuracy, since errors of esti- 
mate might well be as wide as the differences among 
cities. Yet, even where the shift in relative position over 
the six-year period is substantial, as it is for Chicago or 
Detroit, on an annual basis it is comparatively small 
enough so that indexes derived from census data may 
be deemed sufficiently durable to hold valid for as much 
as two or three years after publication. 

In interpreting these quantities as relative cost in- 
dexes, it is implicitly assumed that either all other costs 


Table 2: Ratio of Housing Value to Income in 
New York Metropolitan Area, 1950 


Ratio of 
Annual Housing Value 
Income to Income 
$2 OOO mess fracate tera astcs"heritee erst 3.70 
BHOOO oh. us. ci0is Bios oraetevegoun sun she oes 2.98 
A OOO Ric 0 ate cle ote ef cle orate ereteas 2.73 
SOOO ake d Aacieleo canaeterrveld.e ms 2.52 
Poul 0101) racine Qc Oey GeREERee OO oe 2.38 
Fe OOO Satie Syntace Ciceck oichdg Kaeserskaveys 2.24 


Cumulative Distributions of Incomes and Home Values of Single-unit Owners 
New York-New Jersey Standard Metropolitan Area, 1950 


$1,000 $1,500 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


$2,000 $3,000 


are proportionate to home values—that financing ar- 
rangements, for example, are virtually identical in all 
areas—or that other costs associated with homeowner- 
ship are of a lower order of magnitude than costs asso- 
ciated with home values. Whether or not these assump- 
tions are valid, they account for a major component in 
determining differences in intercity living costs. 

Since these indexes represent average relative expen- 


$4,000 $5,000 $6,000 


INCOMES 


| RATIO SCALE 


$8,000 $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 


ditures on housing per dollar of income, they depar# 
both in concept and derivation from the ordinary pricé 
index. Yet, in an important respect, the two index types 
are similar. For price indexes, the statistician attempts 
to hold all factors constant except price, because he is 
interested in comparing prices only and seeks to avoi¢ 
clouding price differences by variations in other factors} 
He does this by pricing items that are as nearly identicaj 
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is expenditure index, as here developed, incomes are 
held constant so that the comparisons of expenditures 
ley be made unobscured by differences in incomes. 

' What can be said of the relative magnitudes of inter- 
‘regional price and expenditure indexes? If prices for 
Hie items differ in two areas, expenditures on these 
‘items will tend to differ in the same direction; but the 
= magnitude of the expenditure difference is not 


| as possible in all nonprice characteristics. Similarly, for 


ilikely to be as large as the price difference. For example, 
a house of a particular type may sell for $10,000 in one 
‘area and for $12,000 in another. A family with an 
income of $5,000 might purchase the $10,000 home in 
the first area but would most probably settle for a some- 
what inferior home in the second area. In an index of 
relative expenditures, this might appear as a corre- 
spondence between a $10,000 home and a $5,000 income 
iF ‘in the first area and an $11,000 home and a $5,000 
‘income in the second area. This family’s expenditure 
| would, therefore, tend to underestimate the price differ- 
ential of homes of the same type. 
_ How great the actual difference between the expendi- 
{ ture and price indexes might be would depend on the 
‘Tesponsiveness of home demand with respect to price. 
_ At modest-income levels, price differences might have a 
ase impact on expenditures. The influence of 
price at higher-income levels is likely to be smaller, so 


_ Table 3: Indexes of Home Value Per Dollar of Income 
for Varying Income Levels, 1950 and 1956 
U.S., SMA AVERAGE, 1950 = 100! 


INCOME LEVEL 

1950 Standard — va 
Metropolitan Area $10,000 $12,500 $15,000 
ANGE. os ek eee dade’ 88.1 86.1 84.5 
MDRREGM Sti 5s je sissavei die. s0 dy Jes 88.8 83.9 80.2 
EMITS foo) so 2ic.,.¢ eacse os plepetaik ted 89.8 83.4 78.6 
Ties vos vical se oa 94.2 92.4 91.0 
oS CLG es 81.6 81.0 80.5 
Rilos Angeles. ......6..es0 +05 95.4 91.4 88.3 
NOC: a ie a 88.6 82.3 77.6 
i Philadelphia...............5- 85.2 84.5 84.0 
a a an 90.8 88.9 87.4 
\ United States................ 89.6 86.0 83.3 
i INCOME LEVEL 
' 1956 Standard Sada 
ie Metropolitan Area $10,000 $12,500 $15,000 
ae 84.9 82.8 81.2 
EG Be eae ee 94.7 89.2 - 84.8 
aE SE eae 101.0 95.4 91.0 
| PC aR eee an aicscenlea Sy 8, Sesh sva so 80.9 79.1 77.6 
MEO 6:00 faye Si olahe «is vhs 87.8 86.5 85.4 
| Bos Angeles... 0.2.0. 2scenes 86.9 80.9 76.4 
BMMEWRV OPK ci 3.8. 5.60. 018.5 dpal-ds.ers 95.7 89.3 84.4 
WePhiladelphia....0...... 0s. cee 78.7 77.1 75.7 
OS Ee eee 91.3 91.7 92.1 


{ Unifed States. ...........-00. 94.8 92.4 90.4 


} 1 United States value/income ratio for low to moderate incomes=2.276 in 1950 
iP Sources: Bureau of the Census; The Conference Board 
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expenditure indexes are more likely to be close to price 
indexes at these levels. 

Thus far the indexes summarize average relative 
expenditures per dollar of income for a rather broad 
band of low-to-medium incomes. As averages, they may 
leave the impression that ratios of value to income are 
constant over the whole range of observations. Actually 
they summarize a considerable amount of variability. 
In the chart on page 8, we find the relations of housing 
value to income for selected points as shown in table 2. 


SPECIFIC INCOME LEVEL INDEXES 


The combination of these differing ratios constitutes 
the basis for the New York City area ratio in table 1. 
These ratios decline rapidly at low-income levels and 
change to a more moderate rate of decline at higher 
levels of income. The fact that these ratios tend to 
change at a constant rate at upper levels of income 
enables us to project them with some confidence, beyond 
the range of the data. Indexes based on ratios projected 
in this way are given for all nine standard metropolitan 
areas in both 1950 and 1956 in table 3.1 

For indexes applicable to upper-income levels, we can 
see that apart from the almost universal tendency for 
these indexes to decline with rising income (the excep- 
tion is Seattle in 1956) that the order of the indexes is 
reshuffled as they traverse the income range from 
$10,000 to $15,000. This tendency was particularly 
marked in 1950. New York, which at the low-level 
index (table 1) was the most expensive city, became the 
cheapest city for incomes of $15,000. Dallas, which, 
next to Detroit, was the least expensive, became the 
dearest for incomes of $12,500 and over. 

By contrast, there was a closer correspondence be- 
tween the relative costliness of these cities at low- and 
high-income levels in 1956, when the only city to display 
a strong tendency to become less expensive at higher 
income levels was Los Angeles. For any given year, 
the shift in the order of indexes for various income levels 
can be attributed to the relation of housing value to 
income in each of the cities. 

The changing order of these indexes over a period of 
time, however, cannot be as readily explained. The key 
probably lies in changing patterns of income distribu- 
tion, with the tendency for relative housing costs to fall 
most rapidly in cities where incomes are rising most 
rapidly. However, because there is likely to be a smaller 
change in comparative income distributions as among 
cities in the 1960’s than there was in the 1950’s, the use 
of census data for estimating relative housing costs can 
probably be made for at least two years after their 
availability, even for the indexes at upper-income levels. 


Lzo B. SHonan 
Division of Consumer Economics 


1 Equations for computing value-to-income ratios, a description of 


the method of computation, and a sample work sheet are available on 


request 
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Disposable Income, Imputed Income, Major Fixed 
Commitments, Essential Outlays, and Discretionary Income, 
1955-1960, by Quarters 


Major Dis- 
Year and Quarter Disposable —Imputed Fixed Essential cretionary 
Income Income Commit- Outlays Income 
ments 

T9552 Ue ev cp anor 263.8 13.8 58.6 100.5 90.9 
A i sketter scenes 272.0 13.9 60.4 101.5 96.2 

LU Iga tial such Siete: PLETE 14.3 62.3 102.8 98.3 

IVS, oo suatuayegens 283.0 14.5 64.0 103.1 101.5 

1956 leaks fo. ee 284.6 14.4 64.4 103.5 102.3 
Nrityvcnsteeee 291.1 14.7 66.4 105.5 104.5 

find. 2.5 oace 295.2 V5e2 67.8 107.9 104.2 

IV irise cageee ako srcts 300.3 15.5 69.0 108.5 107.2 
POS7ilreSaceets 303.0 15.7 70.0 109.1 108.2 
1 gees ae ee ee 308.8 16.1 70.8 111.0 110.9 

Lae eens chee 312.7 16.6 72:6 113.4 110.1 

UVES 5 caresecocate gate Shie2 16.8 Fisce, 113.9 107.4 
LOSES. 311.4 17.0 TERETE 116.0 104.7 
Hewes tte wet Met 314.0 17.4 73.8 117.9 105.0 

Hr eo pieess sieete 321.9 17.6 74.9 118.6 110.8 

UNA toot cera 324.9 18.0 75.5 118.7 112.7 

DDS Dug lcics. rds oe leks 329.6 18.3 76.9 119.0 115.4 
Stee & ae & 338.3 18.3 78.6 120.1 121.3 

TPE ects ke 338.5 18.7 80.3 121.8 117.7 

Verses aes e 342.4 19.0 81.8 123.1 118.6 
W960 leek, isc cose 347.0 19.2 81.9 123.2 122.7 
WD reid aves lars cs 354.3 19.5 84.4 125.5 124.9 


Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates 

p Preliminary 

r Revised 

Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; The Conference Board 


SMALLER RISE IN 
DISCRETIONARY INCOME 


N THE SECOND quarter of 1960, discretionary 
income rose $2.2 billion to $124.9 billion (seasonally 
adjusted annual rate), according to THs CoNFERENCE 
Boarp’s revised series. This was only about one half of 
the increase that occurred in the January—March quar- 
ter. Discretionary income has risen $7.2 billion since the 
third quarter of 1959 (when it was depressed by the 
effects of the steel strike), but it is only $3.6-billion 
greater than a year ago. 


The Rise in Disposable Income 


Disposable income rose $7.3 billion in the second 
quarter to $354.3 billion, following a $4.6-billion in- 
crease in the first quarter. This broader measure of the 
income flow to individuals has increased $16.0 billion 
since the second quarter of 1959. 


Table 1A 


Disposable Income, Imputed Income, Major Fixed 
Commitments, Essential Outlays, and Discretionary Income, 


1956-1959 
Major Dis- 
Year Disposable Imputed Fixed Essential cretionary 
Income Income - Commit- Outlays Income 
ments 
T9S60isc:,.cgere se ste 292.9 15.0 66.9 106.4 104.6 
TO STi cpepeca chat cian 308.8 16.4 71.7 111.9 108.8 
TOS Sirs careaacste hits 317.9 17.6 74.3 117.7 108.3 
VO SOT eee. 337.3 18.5 79.4 120.8 118.7 


Billions of dollars 

r Revised 

Details may not add to totals, owing to rounding 

Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 


In recent quarters a relatively small proportion of the 
increases in disposable income has been carried into 
discretionary income owing to sizable increases in both 
major fixed commitments and essential outlays. Repay- 
ment of consumer instalment debt has been increasing 
rapidly as a result of the continuing expansion in con- 
sumer indebtedness. In the past year, this category 
alone has risen by about $5 billion. Essential food out- 
lays, which had been relatively stable for several quar- 
ters, rose as a result of a sizable increase in.food prices. 
An increase in medical costs and utilities accounted for 
most of the remainder of the advance in essential 
outlays. 


Consumer Durables in the Picture 


The relatively slow rate of growth in discretionary 
income (compared with the growth in disposable in- 
come) was associated with some weakness in sales of 
big-ticket consumer items in the first half of 1960. Sales 
of consumer durables in the first and second quarters 
were at an annual rate of $44.2 billion—a rate no better 


Quarterly Percentage Changes in Disposable and 
Discretionary Income 
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Table 2A 


Discretionary Income, Discretionary Fund, and Discretionary 
Income in Constant Dollars, 1956-1959 


4 Plus: Discretionary 
q Consumer Equals: Income in 
Year Discretionary Instalment Discretionary 1947-1949 
Income Debt Fund Dollars 
Extensions 
SM56r,. 2... 2s... 104.6 40.2 144.8 89.9 
BY A See eee ee 108.8 42.5 151.4 90.0 
VDOT: se a5 oss sie us 108.3 40.8 149.1 87.9 


MERDOOT |< = <i j1s cis ee «6 118.7 48.5 167.1 95.3 


Billions of dollars 
r r Revised 


| Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; Bureau of Labor Statistics; The 
Bienerence Board 


i 

than in the second and third quarters of 1959.1 (In the 
fourth quarter, durable goods sales fell off owing to steel 
‘shortages.) This performance compared with an increase 
jof fully $16 billion in disposable personal income in the 
jsame period. 


‘The Rate in Constant Dollars 
- Discretionary income in constant dollars has been 
\growing at-a slower rate than the current dollar series as 
‘a result of the steady increase in consumer prices. In 
‘the second quarter of 1960, real discretionary income 
was 1% higher than in the comparable quarter of 1959, 
‘compared with a 3% increase in discretionary income in 
‘current dollars. (Real disposable income was 3% greater 
jin the second quarter of 1960 than in the second quarter 
lof 1959.) 

| The discretionary fund (discretionary income plus 
‘consumer instalment debt extended) rose $4.3 billion in 
_ 1For a study of the relationship between discretionary income and 


a durables markets, see The Business Record, August, 1960, 
ip. 14 


Trends in Disposable and Discretionary Income 
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Index numbers: 1957= 100 
)Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 
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Table 2 


Discretionary Income, Discretionary Fund, and Discretionary 
Income in Constant Dollars, 1955-1960, by Quarters 


Plus: Discretionary 

Consumer Equals: Income n 

Year and Quarter Discretionary _—_{nstalment Discretionary 1947-1949 
Income Debt Fund Dollars 

Extensions 

19S 5%. Jae ae 90.9 37.0 12729. 79.0 
UR Se ae oars 96.2 . 39.0 135.2 83.8 

(xe tsa tens 98.3 40.3 138.6 85.3 

IV: ee Reg lane 101.5 39.9 141.4 87.4 

LOS6 Wir tas ae ee ee 102.3 978 142.0 88.6 
Nes Fae ass 104.5 39.6 144.1 90.3 
HISAR aoned ay: 104.2 40.0 144.2 89.2 

IVS vtec edn cacee 107.2 41.5 148.7 90.6 
193578 Pt Bs eee 108.2 41.8 150.0 90.6 
Hires ates, one tec: 110.9 42.3 153.2 92.1 
eee, Oe, tes 110.1 43.1 153.2 90.8 

I Vie rnctteet on 107.4 43.0 150.4 87.7 
1958 sculrs ee Sees oc 104.7 39.8 144.5 85.5 
LR Seasctrsncets 105.0 39.5 144.5 85.5 

HL oats Sane ess 110.8 40.6 151.4 89.7 
IVER Aeon os 2 112.7 43.4 156.1 90.9 
TO S96 Wrens 115.4 46.1 161.5 93.3 
Hrinetee cere oe 121.3 48.5 169.8 97.7 
HIBS asia cictere 117.7 49.9 167.6 94.2 
IV Fie cyst 118.6 49.4 168.0 94.5 
BIGOS Inccctateanalteielers 122.7 49.8 172.5 97.7 
His Roster orotate 124.9 51.9 176.8 98.9 


Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates 

p Preliminary 

r Revised 

Sources; Federal Reserve; Bureau of Labor Statistics; The Conference Board 


the second quarter, to $176.8 billion. One half of this 
increase was owing to the expansion in the rate of new 
credit extended, which reached an annual rate of almost 
$52 billion by midyear. 
Patricia Levy 
Duwision of Business Analysis 
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Basic Marketing: A Managerial Approach—An introductory 
textbook on marketing and marketing management. By 
E. Jerome McCarthy. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois, 1960, 770 pages. $10.60. 


The Future of Pleasure Boating—This report, dealing with the 
manufacturing processes and structural composition of the 
boating industry, includes an analysis of statistics of the 
industry. By Leslie R. Sears, Jr. and other students at the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boating Associates, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1960, 
157 pages. $15. 


How Public Financing Can Help Your Company Grow—The au- 
thor presents a case for “going public” through sale of 
stock, and discusses related topics such as the effect of pub- 
lic ownership on the estate and taxes, and the retention of 
control. The material is supplemented by twenty-five short 
case histories of actual public offerings. By Maxwell J. 
Mangold. A Pilot Publication, New York, New York, 1959, 
36 pages. $5.00. 


Farm Employment: International Comparisons 


GRICULTURE, the world’s largest industry and 
one of the oldest, has been historically backward. 
Small units, inefficient methods and underem- 
ployment! have characterized farming, almost through- 
out history. Advances in agricultural productivity in 
underdeveloped areas, even in recent years, have been 
unhappily slow. However, the more highly developed 
countries have made striking gains in productivity dur- 
ing the past two decades, and there is evidence that 
further gains can be expected. In the United States, 
agricultural economists expect a rise in farm output and 
a decline in farm employment to persist at least through 
the current decade. 


Table 1: Agricultural Employment as a % of the’ 
Civilian Labor Force in Selected Countries 


Prewarl 1950 1956 1958 1959 
United States........... 18% 12% 10% 9% 8% 
Canadas fdiccs inn narans 30 20 13 12 11 
United Kingdom........ 6 5 5 4 4 
Denmark i.; 04%. 6 eh eee 29 25 21 z5 
Netherlands............ 20 13 12 12 
Belgium .i. Asset nayok'e.s ys 17 10 10 10 
Germany (Federal Republic) 27 23 as 17 
FIGNCO sc dc saa ant ae eaters 36 33 29 26 
Halytia be 4 et Oe 48 41 31 32 
AUGtiG «aus bs whvcgucaenie 36 32 Ks 30 
Turkey z2acck : easatn ke 81 86 77 <e 
US. SOR Be os aes sic eshatye ane 54a §=46 42b 4] ate 
MOGI, 055.2 cree sree Hobe 42 34 32 


Figures for all countries are not equally precise; intercountry comparisons are affected by 
conceptual differences to some degree i 


11935-1939 average for United States and Canada; 1936-1939 average for United Kingdom; 
1937-1939 average for Denmark; 1938-1939 average for the Netherlands; 1936-1938 average 
for Belgium; 1936 average for France and Italy; 1935-1938 average for U.S.S.R. 


a—1940 b—1955 


Sources: Organization for European Economic Cooperation; government sources for 
individual countries; U.S.S.R. data based on adjustments made by Warren W. Eason of Princeton 
University; The Conference Board 


The coexistence of a declining number of farm work- 
ers and a rising agricultural output has not been a 
uniquely American experience. These two divergent 
trends have been in evidence in most industrial and 
semi-industrial countries—for example, in North Amer- 
ica, practically all of Europe, and Japan. 

In general, the number of farmers in the more ad- 
vanced nations rose from the early nineteenth century 

1 Underemployment, rather than unemployment, has been a major 
blight in farming. Underemployment refers to farm workers whose 


productivity is substantially below the level attainable with existing 
agricultural techniques, or attainable in nonagricultural pursuits 
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until the Twenties, but at a slower rate than their non- 
agricultural work forces; the proportion of farm workers 
in the total labor force declined. In the past three dec- 
ades, however, agricultural employment in many of the 
economically developed nations has been decreasing in 
absolute numbers while the nonagricultural labor force 
has been expanding, and the decline in the percentage of 
the total labor force engaged in agriculture has acceler- 
ated. In most less-developed countries, however, the 
farm labor force has not yet reversed its absolute 
uptrend. 


World Output above Prewar Levels 


Agricultural output in most regions during World 
War II, either showed little change or registered sharp 
war-induced declines, as in most of Europe (including 
the U.S.S.R.) and North Africa. The United States and 
Canada are virtually the only two nations in which 
farm production expanded considerably during the war. 

In the past ten or fifteen years, however, agricultural 
output has made important advances throughout most 
of the world, and today is substantially above prewar 
levels. Agricultural output has tended to rise faster than 
population in the industrialized countries; it has lagged 
behind in the less-developed areas, where population 


Table 2: Three Elements of Change: Prewar to 1956 


Agricultural Agricul 
Agricultural Output tural 
Employment Per Man Output 
United Stafes............. —33% 125% 50% 
Candas secre: sass wisdass ode eters —40 180 69 
United Kingdom........... —14 65 44 
Dehimark:. o's.) o:Ssie Susi cuetosn —31 90 31 
Netherlands.............. —13 55 36 
Belgian’. cad seis) «a whee —36 110 34 
Germany (Federal Republic). . —19 $5 24 
France 5 b's a aaa hoe —32 80 22 
Ue] CRS Smee SEPA, onc —15 55 32 
USCS RIES ia cicteapeeatsacveeraaee —25a 85a 40a 


See general note and footnote | on table 1 a—Rough estimates 


Sources: Organization. for European Economic Cooperation; Government sources for 
individual countries; The Conference Board 


_ growth has been especially rapid. In many countries in 


Latin America and the Far East, per capita agricultural 
output is below prewar levels. 

The significant rise in agricultural production achieved 
with fewer workers indicates impressive gains in pro- 
ductivity. From prewar to 1956 the sharpest gains in 
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agricultural output per man were recorded for Canada 
and the United States. In both these countries the 
fastest growth in the two decades occurred during the 
‘war years; in most of the other countries, the sharpest 
lincreases in productivity were achieved in the postwar 
period. Higher farm productivity 1 in most of the highly 
ideveloped nations, and even in some of the less- 
developed countries, probably reflects conditions similar 
ito those prevailing in the United States—increased 
mechanization, better seeds, improved disease control, 
more intensive use of fertilizer, and more efficient 
management. 


Agriculture and Economic Progress 


As a country develops economically, agriculture’s 
share of the total labor force tends to shrink. Less than 
15% of total labor is engaged in agriculture in the 
United States, United Kingdom, Canada, Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. In contrast, agriculture 
ch ee more than half of the working population of 


such less-advanced nations as Paraguay, Peru, Egypt, 
Turkey, China, India and Thailand. Rises in agricul- 
tural productivity are an important stimulus to eco- 
nomic development; by achieving higher farm output 
from fewer workers, farm labor is released for nonagri- 
cultural employment where the value of output per unit 
of labor tends to be greater than in the farm sector. 

- In the United States, for example, real product per 
man-hour i in agriculture has typically lagged far behind 
the nonagricultural segment. However, the gap between 
the two has been significantly reduced in the past 
generation. Real product per man-hour in 1958 was 
$1.64 for agriculture and $3.38 for nonagriculture, com- 
pared with 70 cents and $2.25, respectively, in 1940. In 
real terms, agriculture’s output per man-hour today is 
‘thus about one half of that of the nonfarm economy, as 
lagainst one third two decades ago. 

_ The parts of the world where agricultural employ- 
ment constitutes the largest percentage of total employ- 
ment are generally the underdeveloped areas, where 
inefficient use is made of natural and human resources. 
Although in most parts of the Far and Near East, 
Africa, and Latin America, well over half the labor force 
jis engaged in agriculture, agricultural production per 
icapita is relatively low. 


Sareey 8. Horrman 
Division of Business Analysis 
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Consumer Markets 
[Continued from page 5] 
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the momentum of change according to type of outlet. 
The suburban figure for food stores in 1958 was a full 
fourth larger than it had been four years earlier. For 
drug, liquor, and women’s apparel stores it was a fifth 
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bigger, while for men’s clothing and for furniture the 
change was only about half that. 

Notable is the development in the appliance business. 
The proportion of total metropolitan area sales ac- 
counted for by suburban dealers in 1958 was just about 
the same as it was in 1954. But, here again, the arith- 
metic may be forced out of focus by the department 
store. The relative contribution of suburban branches to 
the total volumes of such types of enterprise was more 
than half as big again in 1958 than it was four years 
earlier. 


Product Categories Most Affected 


The fact that some categories of retailing are more 
heavily suburban than others is a product of many 
things—among them the extent to which buying is done 
in the local community or in the central city. On the 
latter point, some estimates can be made by combining 
census data with information shown in Life’s Study of 
Consumer Expenditures. From that study, we can derive 
the share of total metropolitan area demand, for each 
major category of product, that originates in the sub- 
urbs. A comparison of that information with the point- 
of-purchase ratios culled from the census tells us some- 
thing about where people shop. 

From such calculations it appears that almost 95% of 
the suburban families’ food requirements is met by 
merchants located in the environs. Roughly the same 
percentage applies to liquor. In the case of products 
bought in drug stores the figure is about 85%. For ap- 
parel and home furnishings it runs lower. The suburban 
woman buys close to three fourths of her wardrobe in 
the outskirts, the male a little over three fifths. In the 
appliance trade more than two thirds of suburban de- 
mand is fulfilled in the vicinity of its origin; for furni- 
ture the fraction is lower, or about three fifths. 

These numbers are not to be regarded as anything 
more than rough approximations. They entail different 
sources, census data have been adjusted to conform with 
1956 Life figures, and the method used makes the less- 
than-perfect assumption that families do all their pur- 
chasing within their own metropolitan market. But the 
findings do suggest the general dimension of suburban 
demand that is fulfilled by local retailers. 


Future Growth Indicated 


The likely pace of retail suburbanization in the years 
ahead is difficult to foretell. There are numerous factors 
that will go into its making. But if the past can be 
taken as a rough indicator of what is to come, recent 
history suggests that by the end of the present decade, 
half of the nation’s total metropolitan area retail busi- 
ness will be transacted by stores located in the outskirts. 
Implicit in this is a sizable change in the goods that will 
be in demand and in the means of their distribution. 
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Upper-income Households Boost Buying Plans 


Household Income: $7,500-—$10,000 
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CONSUMER BUYING PLANS: A CHANGE OF MOOD? 


higher in the second quarter of 1960 than in any 
quarter since the February, 1958, beginning of 
the Board’s continuing survey of consumer buying 
plans. Although other buying plans and favorable opin- 
ions about business and employment trends declined 
compared with both the first quarter of 1960 and the 
second quarter of 1959, it is doubtful whether this drop 
represented a complete picture of the buying mood of 
the consumer because of the exceptional nature of both 
the year-ago and the previous quarters. 
In the second quarter of 1959, the economic tempo in 
anticipation of the widely expected steel strike caused 
incomes to increase at an unusually rapid rate. The 


b igen the second buying intentions were 
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resulting strong improvement in consumer confidence 
raised buying plans to new peaks. It is to be expectec 
that comparison with such an unusual quarter woulc 
not be favorable. 


Reasons for Temperate Expectations 

The first quarter of 1960 was also an exceptiona: 
quarter. After the final settlement of the steel strike 
both businessmen and consumers in large number‘ 
expected a full-blown boom. So in the early months o/ 
1960 consumer confidence and buying plans also ad’ 
vanced to what, in retrospect, can be considered some: 
what unrealistic highs. In fact, second-quarter business 
conditions were equal to, or just slightly better than 
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the first-quarter rate, a disappointing performance only 
in comparison with earlier anticipations. Thus it is not 
surprising that consumers were more temperate in their 
expectations. 

When opinions about business and employment trends 
or actual buying plans are compared with such unusual 
quarters, the picture could not be very bright. What 
appears on the surface does not necessarily show what 
has really happened, and it is questionable whether 
consumers’ buying moods have been considerably 


- dampened. 


tala dct pale ttt 


ee 


In terms of current purchasing power, personal in- 


~ come was at an all-time high in the second quarter, 


having risen by an $8-billion annual rate from the 
previous quarter, and some $20 billion over a year ago. 


It is therefore noteworthy that consumer outlays for 


hard goods in the second quarter were unchanged from 


the previous and year-ago quarters. Thus the decline in 
. buying plans noted in the present survey, while perhaps 


exaggerated for the reasons mentioned above, cannot be 
completely explained away by them. 

These are the main conclusions of the eighth report on 
the continuing survey of consumer buying plans con- 
ducted by THE CoNFERENCE Boarp under the sponsor- 


ship of Newsweek magazine. Interviewing for this study 


is being carried out by Sindlinger and Company. (For 
earlier data on consumer attitudes and buying plans, 
which are available beginning with February, 1958, see 
The Business Record of January, 1960.) 


Upper-income Groups Boost Plans 


The over-all decline in most buying plans as reported 
in the second quarter compared with the year-ago 
quarter was composed of sharply divergent trends 
among the four broad income groups. For purposes of 
this analysis, the two income groups with annual house- 


hold incomes under $7,500 will be considered as “‘lower,”’ 


and the two groups above this amount as “upper.”’ The 


_ $10,000-and-over income class will be called the top 


income group. 
In the second quarter of 1960 the two lower-income 


- groups decreased their buying plans in every one of the 
| fifteen buying-plan categories of the survey. Plans of the 


lowest income group were hit the hardest, falling more 
sharply than plans of all households. The picture was 
somewhat better among households with income of 
$5,000—-$7,499, While their plans also decreased in all 
categories, dips in two appliances were milder than 


_ average and in more than half of their other plans were 


about average. 

Actual increases were reported only in the plans of the 
two upper-income classes (see chart on page 14). These 
plans in most categories did not decline at all. In the 
$7,500-$10,000 income class, plans increased for new 
and used automobiles and for three appliances (dish- 
washers, television sets and vacuum cleaners). Inten- 
tions to purchase furniture, air conditioners and ranges 
remained stable in contrast to the general decline; and 
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in most of the remaining six categories, the fall was less 
than average. 

Plans among the top-income households (over $10,000) 
improved the most of all income classes. Consumers in 
this group intended to purchase more new and used 
automobiles, floor coverings, freezers, television sets, 
and vacuum cleaners. Their expectations showed no 
change in buying furniture and dryers. The decrease in 
plans to buy a home was smaller than in any other 
income class. 

These results were in marked contrast with those in 
the two lower-income groups. Since households with 
income of $7,500 and over are more likely to realize 
their intentions, and their share in purchases is much 
larger than their numbers would indicate, this analysis 
by income points to an actual demand above the level 
suggested by the total figures. 


Less Optimism about Local Business 


Following the final settlement of the steel strike in 
early January, consumer optimism as reflected in replies 
to a query about local business conditions rose to its 
highest point in the more than two-year history of the 
survey. After the January—February peak, the level of 
optimism was more tempered in March-April but it 
still remained greater than a year earlier. The downward 
trend continued in May-June; a year earlier, optimistic 


Table 1: Opinions about Business and Employment 
in Local Community 
In per cent of houshold heads 
1959 1960 


Jan.- Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Nov.- Jan.- Mar.- May- 
Feb, Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Apr. June 


Business Conditions Now 


Goodin. ile 40 38 44 44 43 43 46 40 38 
BGd).naiis tetra 33° 37 25 26 .27 26 23 26 30 
Normal 5.5. 22 Zee SATA 7a Zo LT O18 a 2085 2120 
Otherto: aac is ise Ow 14.5 15 15> 813 5 TARTS 

Totalicn. ert 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Employment Situation Now 


Jobsplentifulzcan on 1, li7mee 4 20829" 258 | 26 92324 
Jobs not so 
plentiful. ..... 37) OOS 31 ZO S233  GAenoS 
Jobs hard to get 35 33 28 26 26 27 24 27 29 
Normal....... 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 3 
Oflier! s..nc.a00 Lope ADL Ome See Ae Sal Ae ae wee 
Torolteey.: ater. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Employment Conditions Six Months Hence 


More Jobs..... AT ACM 20m 2G 29. 36 aoa ed, 
Fewer Jobs..... 8 9 15 19 15 «#17 6 OIG 
Same Number.. 32 36 41 40 40 37 36 40 43 
Other! aan sae L4Ae = TOU GIFs 1S P14 Sears 


LG Chibes ereer 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Source: The Conference Board 
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reports about local business conditions had risen at 
midyear. As a result, this measure of consumer confi- 
dence at mid-1960 fell below the year-ago level for the 
first time since the recession of 1958 (see chart on this 
page). 

In the second quarter of this year, compared with a 
year earlier, optimism about business conditions in- 
creased somewhat in the East. In relation to the previ- 
ous quarter it fell in all regions with the exception of the 
West. 


Job Opportunities Unchanged from Year Ago 


» While optimism at midyear about local business con- 
ditions was below last year’s level, the current employ- 
ment situation was viewed by consumers as about the 
same as last year. The trend had been downward since 
the early months of 1960. In January-February, con- 
sumers believed that the employment situation was 
much better than last year and this belief persisted, 
though more moderately, in March-April. By May- 
June, while the proportion of those who thought that 
jobs were plentiful was still not below last year, the pro- 
portion who thought that jobs were not so plentiful, and 
that jobs were hard to get, was higher than last year. 

In January-February, more household heads had 
stated that jobs were plentiful relative to those who 
noted that jobs were hard to get. This comparison was 


reversed in March-April and the reversal was confirmed 
in May-June, following a further increase in the number 
who believed that jobs were hard to get. These con- 
sumer reactions coincided with the continuing high rate 
of unemployment as reported by the monthly Census 
Bureau surveys of the labor force. 


East Remains Relatively Optimistic 


Paralleling the regional distribution of opinions about 
business conditions, the East was the only region in the 
second quarter of 1960 with improved favorable opin- 
ions about the current employment situation. The 
survey also indicated a moderate gain in the South and 
small declines in the two other regions. In relation to the 
previous quarter, similar increases in all regions were 
reported in the proportion of those who believed that 
jobs were hard to get. The relatively largest increase 
came in the Midwest, owing to the changing fortunes of 
heavy industry concentrated in that area. 


Less Optimism about Job Prospects 


Throughout the first half of 1960 less optimism than 
last year has been expressed about employment condi- 
tions expected in the next six months. In the 1958 reces- 
sion and subsequently, the number expecting more jobs 
in the next six months was higher than those expecting 
no change in employment opportunities. By the closing 


Less Optimism about Business and Household Finances, but Employment Opportunities 


Believed Same as Last Year 
120 


= 
90 1958-1959 


70 HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
BETTER THAN SIX MONTHS AGO 


130 
120 
10 


aed pra Pa 
1959-1960 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
EXPECTED TO BE BETTER SIX MONTHS HENCE 


JUL. SEPT. “NOV. JAN. MAR. MAY JUL. SEPT. NOV. JAN. MAR. MAY — 
AUG. OCT. DEC. REBs APR. JUN. AUG, OcT. DEC, FEB. APR. JUN, | 
Index numbers: January—December, 1959= 100 
Source: The Conference Board 
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months of last year the two groups were about equal in 
size. During the first half of 1960 the proportion of 
optimists decreased from 45% to 27% while the propor- 
tion of pessimists advanced from 6% to 16%. Comparing 
the second quarter of 1960 with the corresponding 
period of last year, expectations of more jobs decreased 
in every region with the exception of the Midwest, 
where the fear of the coming steel strike had consider- 
ably depressed the proportion of optimists in the second 


- quarter of 1959. 


Dip in Favorable Financial Conditions 


In accord with the change in opinion about business 
conditions, opinions about household financial condi- 
tions (compared with six months earlier and expecta- 


tions for six months hence) reflected a decrease in 


optimism in May-June compared with both a year ago 


Table 2: Household Financial Condition Compared with 
Six Months Earlier and Six Months Hence 


In per cent of household heads 


Compared with Six Months Before 


1959 1960 


Jan.- Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Nov.- Jan.- Mar.- May- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Apr. June 


ecetter off....... 2 MEAT 2 Oe 228 1) 260.28 11 27,4) (26 
Worse off...... Lome Awe TO. BIT te 12) hae i 
OHO 's. «2:0, die Pe, @ 59°859 59% 60. '60 60°; 59 60 67 
Other)... ...:..- 2 oe 2 ae 2 2 2 2 2 


Tofdl... £4 501.2 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Compared with Six Months Hence 


Better.off .. 2s. ; S35) She pee D2 Oil 29) B28 SZ e300 27 
Worse off...... 4 5 5 5 5 4 4 4 4 
BIO... isis cc's 57 aos 59" 59 *59 58°9'57 60) 61 
Other®; ...:.... 7 8 vé 8 coke Ke) 7 8 8 

otal: ; «ash - 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1{ncludes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Source: The Conference Board 


and also with the earlier months of 1960 (see chart on 


page 16). The continuing deterioration in 1960 from 


_ January-February to May-June was more pronounced 


for the expectations six months hence. 


Automobiles 


More consumers planned to buy new automobiles in 
the second quarter of 1960 than at any time since the 


_ beginning of this survey (February, 1958). Relative to 


last year, however, the gain of plans was not so large 


as in the previous quarter, when they were considerably 
above last year’s rate; plans in the second quarter were 
only slightly better than last year. The planning rate, 
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Consecutive Changes in Yearly Car Sales 


The bunching caused by forward and backward 
shifts of new-automobile purchases made two con- 
secutive years of change in the same direction un- 
likely during the Fifties. 

The variations in the direction of change in the 
yearly unit sales of automobiles can be related to 
changes in the rate of growth of disposable personal 
income. Increases in the latter were associated with a 
strong surge in sales of new automobiles in 1950, 
1953, 1955, and 1959. The consumer confidence 
caused by this acceleration induced some upgrading 
of plans for used automobiles and earlier realiza- 
tion of purchase plans for new automobiles. This 
bunching may have been aided by purchases post- 
poned from the previous year. 

Deceleration of disposable personal income, on the 
other hand, coincided with declines in auto sales in 
1951, 1952, 1954, 1956, and 1958—and with a sta- 
tionary level in 1957, probably because the decrease 
of automobile sales in 1956 reflected not only the 
income deceleration but also a reaction to the all- 
time high of 1955. 

The only year when automobile sales fell after a 
previous year of decline was 1952, a year of credit 
restriction, of production controls related to the 
Korean war, and also a year with a very strong 
deceleration of the current dollar growth rate of 
income. 


which receded between the turn of the year and 
February-March, advanced in each period. Gains over 
last year weakened continuously until April-May and 
then became stronger in May-June (see chart on page 
19). In June alone the increase was more than 10%, 
while the increase for the whole quarter was only about 
half as much. 

With sales of new models rising continuously over the 
rate of last year, as anticipated from the buying plans, 
1960 shows every sign of being second only to 1955 in 
new-automobile sales. When these plans are realized, 
1960 should register for the first time in a decade an 
increasing rate of new-passenger-car registration in two 
consecutive years. 

The new compact cars have shifted part of the usual 
demand for used automobiles to plans to buy a new 
automobile in 1960. Since the rate of increase in buying 
plans from the first to the second quarter was much less 
this year than in 1959, the sales rate compared with a 
year ago will evidently not increase as much as sales in 
1959 relative to 1958. 

In sharp contrast to new-car plans which were at an 
all-time high, used-car plans were at their lowest level 


-after a more than one-fifth slump compared with last 


year. Relative to the first quarter, plans were down 
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Table 3: Plans To Buy Automobiles, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 
Index numbers: July through December, 1958 = 100 
July- Aug.- Sep.- Oct.- Nov.- Dec.- Jan.- Feb.- Mar.- Apr.- May- June- 
Plans To Buy Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
Automobiles 


New automobiles 
TO SB 19 59. oes Nerls cs eho wees 90 99 107 TY 103 101 103 104 114 123 120 114 


T959=T9 60 veoeietaks siels oS tone 115 114 116 122 125 130 126 117 119 125 127 

Used automobiles 
EGSBA19 59 5 ot ice seiayonel er istens 92 97 101 105 107 107 129 132 120 127 136 127 
VOSE9H=T96O ss ieievsscuse ese ent 97 108 117 102 94 117 122 112 103 101 98 

Total automobiles! 
1958-1959 8 iccewieee i oss 91 98 105 108 104 103 113 116 v7, 123 125 116 
T959-1960 ccc cee ots 107 110 115 113 112 121 122 112 109 113 113 

Homes 

New homes 
19 58=1959 5. siecle 113 96 96 91 91 95 110 109 108 123 115 118 
TO5S9-1960., peiscuesdtege a asusne 128 111 92 88 92 104 111 114 103 87 82 

Used homes . 
1958-1959 ccs os Seas 103 94 94 95 103 95 95 104 108 112 118 111 
1959=1 960 Mite so ote 103 93 86 89 78 84 106 108 89 75 86 

Total homes! : 
| 2<y od 20) 108 95 96 93 97 94 102 108 107 114 115 113 
TO59=1 960 sew asieceiosousiss oe 113 98 87 88 88 95 104 108 95 82 86 


Home Improvements and Accessories 


Floor coverings 


19S58=1959% Note bees sce 83 97 105 107 101 98 103 104 105 104 29 98 
1959-1960 cain os cece siete as 97 99 101 99 97 94 102 104 98 94 86 

Furnifure 
TOSB=1 959 einer cisveklelenele ls 92 101 104 104 104 99 97 95 101 108 104 100 
T9O59=19 OO. Picteushe cash steiees 97 97 101 103 99 92 95 107 95 87 88 

Home improvements 
WD S819 5D em cceecvsrsraeterens 103 101 101 96 96 1017 116 131 133 131 129 119 
DN OS9ATG6O coos oie, ssou0 vie nsis 105 107 104 96 100 109 Li Fee} 126 - 133 126 113 

Appliances 

Air conditioner 
N9SE-19S9 vs we cas wine's 104 81 80 103 116 127, 150 188 212 223 224 185 
TOSI-19 GO ser eevespocckerol crete 126 119 105 71 99 166 184 191 194 178 169 

Dishwasher 
958 =1.9'59 -h cikcrcus\ ana pusietakays 93 105 96 96 117 109 90 92 101 102 104 106 
TO 59=11960) 5 aos cic loans wine 0" 108 114 106 90 109 119 111 108 81 72 8&8 

Dryer 
NP SB 1959 ane cuticcrereratistes’s 89 109 107 106 104 97 99 106 98 77 79 86 
TOSI=19 CO Cee las ate 85 98 112 108 97 94 93 96 84 63 62 

Freezer 
TO SG=—1959 Hp lcle ayerere isstios 100 119 106 94 94 96 88 82 94 97 81 86 
TO 59=1960 voces voce vo cee 97 99 99 87 88 91 87 89 86 7A 64 

Range 
N9SB—N ISOS: ce Dek Oslc cee 87 105 107 105 106 105 108 116 113 112 112 108 
19 O9—19GO nr. = tee Sarat 118 107 90 87 88 113 131 112 92 80 83 

Refrigerator 
TSO =19 59 oes sowie crete ls ste 94 104 107 102 99 107 99 99 105 107 107 116 
T9S9=1960. oie cwscine.cse sip 118 112 102 92 99 103 17; 123 107 89 92 

Television set 
TO S8—1959 ie ool dele Oe 97 101 102 99 101 101 107 . 97 87 88 85 80 
TO59—1960 Bese ces tevcscivie ore 97 108 96 81 71 77 80 77 74 67 75 

Washing machine 
DOS 8=1 959 aioe ie cr8's, 0,0 cena 99 100 97 99 104 108 103 104 98 90 93 98 
1959-1960... ......0 eee 98 101 101 91 89. 98 109 106 92 87 82 

Vacuum cleaner 
1958-1959 eed ecard oies aie 98 108 105 98 96 95 90 84 79 73 85 85 
TIS9=19 GOS wicrais ots. siou6s 5,00 93 99 86 87 89 1017 100 104 98 71 70 


1 {ncludes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 
For available data for early 1958 and for the wording of the questions used in obtaining the above information, see The Business Record, January, 1960 
Source: The Conference Board 
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New-auto Plans Advance Steadily .. . 
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Plans to buy within the next six months. Index numbers: July-December, 1958= 100 
Two- month moving average 
Source: The Conference Board 


more than 10% as against an increase between the same 
quarters in 1959. The drop was the steepest in May- 
June in both the previous months’ and year-ago 
comparisons. 


Plans and Income 


The previous report in this series (The Business 
Record, June, 1960) noted that the buying plans of the 
$10,000-and-over income group declined more than the 


Table 4: Relative Automobile Buying Plan Rates, by Income 
Per cent of all households reporting plans in each period = 1.00 
1959 1960 
I ll iit} IV I i] 


New Automobiles 


All Households............ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Under $5,000............ -50 .48 -43 -48 45 .38 
$5,000-$7,499.......... 1.07 1.16 -96 98 1.16 1.01 
$7,500-$9,999.......... 19 5ee 1649 COnmies Ou les 410.60 
$10,000-Over........... Yipee RT Voy ER ot SHON REEL EER Fs 
Used Automobiles 
All Households............ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 
Under $5,000............ 86 94 .82 86 .84 .82 
$5,000-$7,499.......... Pe2Amee lL Oe a we laleve als. 97 
$7,500-$9,999.......4.5. 1:26 LOAM TLZ Del 2 77 LAS 
$10,000-Over........... 91 91) ele2o) al ooueel On. leas, 


The relative rates are percentages of automobile buying plans in households of varying 
income size, divided by the percentage of such buying plans reported by all households. They 
indicate how many times the planning rate within any income class is above or below the 
average rate of plans in each period 


Source: The Conference Board 
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. .. as Used-auto Plans Sag 
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100 
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plans of any other group from December to March. The 
planning rate of high-income households, during the 


Table 5: Attitudes toward Purchasing Automobiles 
and Homes 
In per cent of household heads 
1959 1960 


Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Nov.- Jan. Mar.- May- 
Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb, Apr. June 


Automobiles 

Good time to buy..... 5m B36 40ee 461 SAneeS7, se eS 
Bad time to buy....... S203 aes eee 20 oS ae 2 
Conditionalitey. 220 13 12 10 9 10 10. =671 10 
Othorliot ly. ease ices 2 linen? 202 Ol eee ON San? 4a ue eS 

Totalirss occas aes 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
New models better than 

last year’s cnn. 3c cinc 29) 30) 226 626) 23, 324 26, 25 
SAME Sob asics siege alels PES VAM Wl Pie Are ae) Ry eV 
New models worse than 

last'year's 75 5.285 Ae 23a ele. Oe 20n Seer li7Ze 1G 
Othersues scanners + 21 2Oe 20 ese Sin 274 625m 24 

Totaline ceisee oeteisite 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Homes 

Good time to buy..... 47, 50748 45, 43° 46 “46 AZ 
Bad time to buy....... 2 2 Te Ol 2 ae SL hee 2O i 20 2D, 
Conditional: cieasnnacrs 7 6 6 S 5 5 4 4 
Other owe eee is oh Hee Re Loy le PN rey ey eR) 


Tofalixv an tomities sd 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Source: The Conference Board 
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Survey Techniques 


Interviewing for this continuing survey of con- 
sumer buying plans has been conducted from its very 
beginning, February, 1958, by Sindlinger and Com- 
pany. Each week this firm, through its nationwide 
network of trained, full-time personnel, interviews 
family heads over the telephone. The households 
are selected at random, and the male head or the 
first woman of the household is interviewed, except 
in families where there is no male head, in which 
case the female head is interviewed. 

Last year, over 60,000 interviews were conducted. 
In the first half of this year, Sindlinger and Company 
has carried out over 30,000 interviews as follows: 


January, 1960 
February 


Buying plans in these interviews have a planning 
horizon of the next six months, except in the case 
of vacations, where it is extended to the next year. 
They are shown in this survey as index numbers. 
The number of households which plan to buy a 
specific item in the base period is taken as 100, and 
the number planning to buy in any specific period 
is expressed as a ratio of the base number. The 
base period is the second half of 1958. The use of 
index numbers rather than actual number of plaos 
is designed to emphasize change. 

In the present report, the buying-plan indexes 
are expressed as two-month moving averages. In 
other words, the indexes indicated in the tables are 
based upon approximately 10,000 interviews. The 
use of averages is intended to reduce possible 
sampling fluctuations which may appear from time 
to time in a survey procedure which is based upon 
‘a continuous series of samples drawn from the tele- 
phone households of the country. At the same time, 
the two-month averages are presented for each 
month, thus providing monthly readings of purchas- 
ing intentions. Since the survey is now only in its 
third year of continuous operations, changes from 
month to month must be treated with care. More 
observations will be required to permit calculation 
of seasonal trends. 


first quarter of 1960, fell relative to the planning rate of 
all households reporting automobile-buying plans. Plans 
in the fourth quarter were about three times more 
frequent within the top-income group than in the total 
of all households, and in the first quarter the relative 


rate dropped to 2.33. This change was associated witl 
the stock market decline during the first quarter of 1960 

As the stock market leveled off during the seconc 
quarter, new-automobile buying plans within the top 
income class rose to a rate 3.38 times higher than th 
rate within all households. If March, 1960, and June 
1960, are compared, the total advance can be attributec 
to the top-income group, resulting in a relative rate fo: 
the top-income class of more than 4.0 in June. For thi 
quarter as a whole the relative rates of both incom 
classes were higher compared with both the previou. 
quarter and the same quarter last year. 

New-automobile buying plans of households wit 
income of less than $7,500 declined as compared witl 
both the previous quarter and a year ago. Indeed th 
rate of new-automobile buying plans of households witl 
income of less than $5,000 was only .38 times the rate o 
all households in the second quarter of 1960, the lowes 
relative rate for this income class since the beginning o 
the survey. 

The income analysis of the used- ainomotile buyin; 
plans is very similar to the analysis of new-automobil 
plans. Thus the relative rates in the second quarter o 
1960 increased for the two higher-income groups, bu 
fell for the two lowest income groups in any. comparison 
As a result, the unusually large drop of used-automobil 
plans compared with last year was caused entirely b; 
the households with income of less than $7,5C0. 


New-Car Plans Increase Most in East 


Midwestern plans for new automobiles were abou 
unchanged while plans increased in all other regions 
especially in the East where the increase was about 10% 
The lack of increase in the Midwest was associated witl 
the worsening employment situation in the durabk 
goods industry. The burst of after-steel-strike optimism 
in the Midwest evidently did not last long, as the boon 
failed to develop. 

Used-car plans decreased in all regions compared wit 
a year ago: the largest dip was in the East, the smalles 
in the South. Relative to the previous quarter, plans ir 
the East fell only 8%. The large drop in the East wa: 
the result of a substantial increase last year from the 
first to the second quarters. While all plans were lowe1 
than in the previous quarter, the largest decrease was ir 
the Midwest. 


Homes 


Plans to buy a home, both new and used, saggec 


~ about one fourth in the second quarter of 1960 from 


year ago. Relative to the previous quarter the decrease 
was similar for new homes, but plans for used homes fel 
somewhat less. These declines from the first to the 
second quarter of 1960 contrasted with increases be- 
tween the same quarters last year. 
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Total home-buying plans, which were higher than 
ever in the second quarter of 1959, were at a two-year 
‘low in the second quarter of 1960 (see chart on this 
page). The trend during the quarter was mixed. May- 
June was somewhat better than April-May, but definitely 
worse than March-April. 

_ Thus the increase during the first quarter was only 
‘temporary, prompted by the expectation of lower inter- 
jest rates, easier availability of mortgage money, and 
amproved employment conditions. During the second 
‘quarter, interest rates became only slightly lower and 
funds only a little more available. As business did not 
‘improve sharply and employment expectations became 
iworse, home-buying plans did not remain above last 
tyear’s level; instead they fell well behind. Incidentally, 
the Census Bureau reported a further increase in the 
second quarter in the rental-vacancy rate to a new 
\postwar high. 

As home-buying intentions receded, a smaller propor- 
ition of household heads expressed the view that it was a 
igood time to buy a home in May-June of 1960 as com- 


11960. The decline from March-April of 1960 contrasted 
with an increase in such opinions between the same 
periods last year. 


/Mildest Decline in the South 


_ Both new- and used-home buying plans in the South 
decreased less than in the other regions in the second 
quarter of 1960. In relation to the previous quarter, 
however, the drop in the South was about the same as 
/the average of all regions. (The lesser decline on a year- 
/ to-year basis was the result of a lack of advance in home- 
buying plans in the South from the first to the second 
quarter of 1959, while plans gained in all other regions.) 
Relative to the previous quarter the decrease was the 
mildest in the West. Since plans were already at a very 
depressed level in the previous quarter, even this recent 
‘mild dip established a new low for home-buying plans 

in that region. 
_ The decrease in home-buying plans was evident in all 
income groups, but the fall was somewhat milder among 
households with higher incomes. Thus the relative plan- 
‘ning rates increased among households with income of 
$7,500 and over, remained about even among those with 
incomes of $5,000-$7,499, and fell among the lower- 

| income groups. 
Compared with the previous quarter this division 
‘along income lines was even more pronounced, as plans 


| 1Index numbers: July-December, 1958 = 100: 
, 1959 1960 


Jan. Moe May- July- Sept.- Nov. Jan.- Mar.- May- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Apr. June 


| General repairs....... 96 105 118 101 111 86 96 109 107 
Modernizing......... 148 163 #4166 4140 162 162 4161 4157 = 189 
Painting, papering.... 183 163 158 115 103 101 121 162 188 
Additions to house.... 185 102 114 80 95 87 99 85 91 


es TOOLS, vtoeaie sie 15 91 106 64 68 57 79 97 91 
dscaping, patio, 
swimming pool..... 126 196 166 184 80 94 166 196 178 
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of households with income of $10,000 and over did not 
decline at all. 


More Home Improvement Plans Only in South 


Home improvements declined 8% in the second quar- 
ter of 1960, but the decline was much less than in either 
new- or used-home buying plans. The drop was also 
much smaller compared with that in the previous 
quarter. During the quarter the trend was downward: 
plans declined from March-April to April-May and still 
further in May-June. This continuing decline was also 
evident last year. However, from March-April to May- 
June, home improvement plans were about 15% lower 
this year and down only 3% last year. 

A dip similar to the over-all 12% decline in May-June 
was reported in plans for general repairs, modernizing, 
painting, papering, and rebuilding the garage and roof. 
The drop for additions to the house was deeper, and was 
possibly related to the decrease in home-buying inten- 
tions. In contrast, plans involving the surroundings of 
the house such as landscaping, a patio, or construction 
of a swimming pool, have increased 7%.1 

Larger-than-average decreases compared with a year 
ago were reported in the Midwest and especially in the 
East; there was a small dip in the West and a modest 
increase in the South. The only gain over the previous 
quarter was also reported in the South, while plans 
receded in other regions, especially in the West. 


First Quarterly Decline in Furniture Plans 


In the previous three quarters, furniture plans were at 
about the same level as a year earlier. In the second 
quarter of 1960, these plans fell 16% below last year’s 
level. There was also a decrease from the previous 
quarter, whereas plans advanced between the same 
quarters in 1959. In the present survey, quarterly plans 


Home-buying Plans Dip After Firm First Quarter 


TOTAL HOMES 
1958- Sah 
80 


JULY MAY- JULY- 
AUG. JUNE AUG, 


120 


lh 


100 


90 


‘Plans to buy within the next six months, Index numbers: July-December, 1958= 100 


Includes plans specifying new homes, used homes, and uncertain as to which kind 
Two-month moving average 


Source: The Conference Board 
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were at the low point, in marked contrast to a year 
earlier when they were at their highest level. Thus 
furniture plans have followed the generally lower level 
of many other consumer buying plans. In the second 
quarter of 1960, as compared with a year previous, plans 
fell in all regions, with the largest drop reported in the 
East. Relative to both a year ago and to the previous 
quarter, furniture-purchase plans of households with 
income of $7,500 and over were unchanged, but plans 
fell among households with income of less than $7,500, 
especially among those with less than $5,000 income. 


Largest Dip in Floor Coverings 


Floor-covering plans, just like plans for furniture and 
home improvements, had moved very close to last year’s 
level until the second quarter. The drop from the first 
to the second quarter was considerably greater than 
between the same quarters last year. As a result, plans 
for floor coverings declined 12% in the second quarter of 
1960. This represented a bigger dip than in any previous 
quarter (compared with a year ago) since the beginning 
of the survey. 

The trend through the quarter was definitely down- 
ward. There were fewer plans in March-April than in 
February-March, still less in April-May, and the lowest 


Gains and Losses in Southern Buying Plans 


PER CENT CHANGE DISHWASHER 


REFRIGERATOR 
RANGE4 


NEW_AUTOMOBILE 
TELEVISION SET 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS 


WASHING MACHINE 
HOME 


FREEZER, FURNITURE 
USED AUTOMOBILE 
VACUUM CLEANER 


AIR CONDITIONER 


A INCLUDES GAS & ELECTRIC DRYER 
-40 FLOOR COVERING 
TINDQTR. INOQTR. 
1959 1960 


Percentage change in purchase plans within next six months for consumersin the South 
Source: The Conference Board 


level in the quarter came in May-June. Compared with 
the trend of all floor-covering plans, purchase plans fo1 
tile declined about the average, plans for carpet much 
less. The large fall in linoleum plans was caused mainly 
by the exceptionally high level of these expectations in 
May-June 1959.1 

The biggest dip in floor-covering plans was reported 
in the South and the smallest in the East. Households 
with incomes of $10,000 and over raised their plans for 
floor coverings in the second quarter of 1960, in relation 
to both the year-ago and the previous quarter. While 
plans were fewer among the other income groups, the 
decline was clearly the greatest among households with 
smaller incomes. The planning rates relative to the rate 
in all households increased in the two upper-income 
groups, remained unchanged among households with 
income of $5,000—$7,500 (the decline in their plans was 
the same as in the plans of all households), and de- 
creased among households with income of less than 
$5,000 (the decline was stronger than for all households), 


Appliances 


In early 1960, consumer plans to buy appliances im- 
proved considerably in most of the categories of this 
survey. During the second quarter of 1960, however, 
appliance plans in every category were lower than both 
a year ago and in the previous quarter. 

More than a one-fifth decline was reported for the 
second quarter of 1960 from a year earlier for five out 
of nine categories of appliances (mainly for the les: 
saturated ones): air conditioners, dishwashers, dryers. 
freezers, and ranges. The other four categories, charac: 
terized by a more constant replacement demand—re- 
frigerators, television sets, vacuum cleaners, and wash- 
ing machines—registered milder losses (about 10%) in 
the same period. 

While all appliance plans fell from the first to the 
second quarter this year, the dip in plans for air condi- 
tioners, dishwashers, refrigerators, and freezers was in 
contrast to an increase from the first to the second 
quarter last year. In four other categories—dryers 
ranges, vacuum cleaners, and washing machines—plan 
receded in both 1959 and 1960 between the first and the 
second quarter, but the decline in 1960 was much larger. 
Only plans to buy television sets did not fall more thar 
last year between the first and the second quarter. Thu: 
television plans, which were 16% behind last year in the 
first quarter, were off 14% in the second quarter. 

The trend within the quarter was tilted downward ir 


1Index numbers: July-December, 1958 = 100: 
1959 1960 
Jan.- Mar- May- July- Sept.- Nov.- Jan.- Mar.- May- 


Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Apr. June 
Carpets). 2e..c eee ee. 104 107 90 99 104 99 105 101 87 
Tinoleums a2 nssh cece 106 109 127 95 107 1S aoe 96 
‘Piles: . eas. ea lil 118 «108 «6110 6105 «69104... 104 119 92 
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Table 6: Regional Plans To Buy Automobiles, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 
Index numbers: July through December, 1958 = 100 


¥ 


1959 1960 1959 1960 
1 I i] ill IV | ll | tl Ul IV i ll 
lew automobiles Air conditioner 
> United States...... 104 120 113 124 122 126 United States...... 169 222 129 91 195 170 
MEISE Baas 5 2/5) sehen 88 103 103 126 103 113 EGSimeporeter tec careers 215 232 191 108 233 219 
Midwest.......... 112 140 129 136 148 142 Midwest.......... 228 307 137 164 290 218 
RESP Is Sou 5,'6)co¥' ay a, 61.90% 113 ra 121 113 118 123 South ..a)5 averse an 133 197 ie Ns) 142 139 
CS ee 102 117 86 111 91 122 Westin vachotars co ayets 141 184 94 93 187 143 
ed automobiles — Dishwasher 
United States...... 125 132 105 100 116 99 United States...... 94 103 112 103 109 78 
| “aah Se 127 146 117 114 104 96 Bets Sei as-yet. cheesy 134 84 125 99 106 42 
PMAWES?. ccc c ee es 143 139 116 172 144 102 Midwest a. sco.6.s:3i 6.0, <t0 77 125 119 90 120 54 
BESOUTA bys tet sts.s cse\s 108 117 83 87 116 99 South qa cg cere «stale 85 90 96 128 135 104 
NGG oe 120 124 115 83 114 96 Westy). oiew ihre 76 109 107 94 67 121 
otal automobiles! Dryer 
United States...... 113 124 109 114 117 113 United States...... 107 82 92 104 95 65 
MEISE ee resect rasta tap aaa. 107 115 108 121 10] 105 Est. 3.02 at ee se 100 67 80 103 96 53 
Midwest.......... 122 139 119 125 141 123 Midwest.......... 110 92 96 110 114 76 
BROT 2 ics ainscn! sha, 110 117 103 102 115 111 South). co. sees o « 84 88 96 90 70 54 
COL a Gis alee 111 119 99 99 99 109 W 6shiesge cucnreue anaes 106 76 97 112 79 74 
lew homes Freezer 
United States...... 105 118 118 91 114 83 United States...... 85 90 98 91 86 71 
BOSH Ae ears ise 90 86 117 125 97 130 745) East cera, 98 87 72 62 114 47 
| Midwest.......... 113 139 122 94 139 88 Midwest.......... 104 98 109 119 113 91 
BESOUT 55. isisitie sis « 96 94 107 85 111 88 South: 67 71 85 79 62 62 
\\( CC eioro Ine Olena oa 120 132 124 90 61 74 Westerns tae: 75m Ome 133 102 55 83 
sed homes Range 
| United States...... 99 115 96 83 105 82 United States...... 113 109 108 89 119 85 
BASE Es a steve ar aua'F's 82 96 80 95 aS 68 Eastget = eco oa 86 100 86 84 99 54 
 Midwest.......... 114 132 101 TL 131 91 Midwest.......... 119 120 133 97 128 107 
BRGOUI |. arse 002+ o « 92 100 79 60 84 75 Southtiat.fem asters. 104 79 90 82 126 86 
BMGs) fit ss os sss 123 151 146 120 138 103 Westar.’ aac sictacs 164 158 132 96 121 105 
otal homes! Refrigerator 
United States...... 103 113 104 88 160 84 United States...... 10] 106 117 96 115 91 
BIST tote he. sss, 0.0) ¢.« 85 101 104 97 99 71 Eashpacavcpetay. a farciaers 117 102 120 97 116 66 
Midwest.......... 122 139 108 86 136 97 Midwest.......... 81 112 109 91 114 105 
Se ae ape eee 100 101 105 92 111 94 SOUutf re sof: 0050516 93 88 111 105 129 96 
° AVES Bene ea 131 138 137 102 90 86 Wes vcc cscs 127 134 139 91 v2 98 
loor covering Television set 
- United States...... 103 102 99 97 107 90 United States...... 97 85 100 76 81 73 
Lhe ao bei cee 104 99 100 105 115 92 [ef yes crema ietate Bhat 78 84 94 64 85 58 
Midwest.......... 106 119 103 99 106 98 Midwest.......... 130 93 113 95 89 66 
_ ai eae 89 128 88 84 90 78 Southi vacate ae oie 84 75 91 68 78 79 
MOSH fc eilvs es ate ee 119 109 107 100 78 88 W 656. a catyerdeetarogenettne 97 84 101 79 58 113 
rniture Vacuum cleaner 
United Stafes...... 96 105 98 100 97 88 United States...... 89 81 90 88 106 73 
cia aeaee 93 102 93 106 101 79 ee GAM oe. COCUOS 93 76 89 68 102 72 
Midwest.......... 96 110 94 102 100 96 Midwest. 5. <t010. 10: 109 89 82 107 117 78 
ee 92 97 95 92 92 84 SOUfh « aajcce eeeanes 59 75 87 83 91 63 
eV estite Ailes oh 4 109 113 125 101 Jia s 93 West Ynases nas 84 81 107 92 170 75 
Jome improvements Washing machine 
United States...... 122 130 107 98 122 119 United States...... 104 92 107 91 105 83 
TCs eae 117 122 101 96 104 100 Eastin ee tee. foe 96 80 89 86 99 72 
| Midwest.......... 136 160 125 112 148 145 Midwest.......... 103 95 102 94 140 86 
St De ae ete ae 117 108 91 89 99 111 Souths einer. Asest oes 103 94 98 94 89 88 
EET pote len Ree 114 121 117 92 139 115 Weestird ues aebers ters 122 105 125 93 75 89 
1\ncludes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind Source: The Conference Board 
nost categories: May-June plans were lower than and television sets. On a year-to-year basis, these were 
arch-April plans for all appliances except dishwashers also the only two categories in which losses in May-June 
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were less than in March-April. In relation to April-May, 
plans improved in May-June for ranges and refrigera- 
tors, television sets and dishwashers. While appliance 
plans in May-June were not behind April-May plans, 
they were still at a definitely lower level than plans in 
March-April. Compared with earlier this year (January- 
February, or February-March), all appliance plans fell 
in May-June. The year-to-year changes were also worse 
in all categories. 


South Leads in Appliance Plans 


Plans for dishwashers, ranges, refrigerators and tele- 
vision sets reported in the South increased in the second 
quarter over last year in contrast to declines in the 
United States totals (see chart on page 22). The other 
plans in the South registered a comparatively mild dip 
except among plans for air conditioners and dryers. The 
only other region with gains in appliance plans was the 
West, where increases were reported for dishwashers and 
television sets. 

Western plans for dryers and vacuum cleaners fell less 
than the average, performing better relative to other 
regions in the second quarter than in the first quarter 
(when they declined against gains in other regions). 

Consumers in the Midwest reported fewer appliance 
plans in the second quarter, in contrast to the first 
quarter when all appliance plans were up over a year 
ago. Intentions to purchase appliances fell even more in 
the East. While all appliance plans were lower in the 
East, dishwasher, freezer, range, refrigerator and tele- 
vision plans dropped considerably more than did plans 
in all regions. 


Upper-income Households Boost Appliance Plans 


In appliances, just as for autos and homes, the con- 
fidence of the upper-income groups was evident in the 
relative increase of their buying plans. Households with 
income of $7,500-$10,000 and of $10,000 and over im- 
proved the relative standing of their plans compared 
with last year for most appliances. The plans of the 
$5,000-$7,499 group were about the same as the average 
of all plans. The worst declines were among households 
with incomes of under $5,000, whose plans fell more 
sharply than the average of all appliance plans. Declines 
of about 40% or more were registered in the plans of the 
lowest-income group for air conditioners, dishwashers, 
freezers and television sets. The 35% drop in vacuum 
cleaner plans of this income group contrasts with a 10% 
decline for all households. Not only were all their plans 
(except for the strongly seasonal air-conditioner plans) 
at a 1959-1960 low; the same was true for the plans in 
all households, but their rate of planning relative to the 
rate in all households was also lower than in most 
previous quarters. 

In contrast, there were more plans than last year for 
dishwashers, television and vacuum cleaners among 
households with income of $7,500 and over. Households 


with income of $10,000 and over increased their pla: 
for freezers, television sets and vacuum cleaners. 


Vacations 


Vacation plans for the next twelve months decreas 
6% in the second quarter of 1960 over the year-ago rat 
Plans declined in all regions, but the mildest dip w. 
reported in the West and the sharpest in the East. 

While plans for all destinations were lowered, tho 
for European travel fell more than any other. The 27 
drop in plans to go to Europe came after a stro! 
increase in the first quarter over the year-ago rate. T] 
second-quarter decrease was mild in the South and shai 
in the other regions. 

Canadian travel: plans fell about half as much 
European travel intentions. The decline centered main 
in the East, and the mildest drop was reported in tl 
Midwest. (More than two fifths of all Canadian pla: 
originated in these two regions.) 

Among all foreign-travel plans, those to travel els 
where than to Europe and Canada declined the leas 
However, there were wide up-and-down variations © 
these intentions among the regions: plans increas 
strongly in the East and in the West while falliz 
sharply in the other regions. (Relative to populatic 
most plans originated in the West and in the East.) 

The drop in domestic-travel expectations was not : 
marked as in plans for foreign travel and was especial 
mild in plans for nearby travel, with an average declit 
of only 4%. These travel intentions increased in tl 
South, but declined in all other regions. Down # 
most—14%—were such travel plans in the East. 

Plans to travel to other states were lower by 104 
and off in every region, especially in the East. 


Ship-travel Plans Advance 


Among the means of vacation transportation, on 
ship-travel plans advanced. In overland transportati 
the tendency to neglect common carriers in favor 
individual transportation has continued. Thus bus at 
railroad plans fell more than all travel intentions whi 
automobile plans, in contrast to the general declin 
remained at about the same level as last year. Air-tray 
plans compared with the year-ago quarter dropped f 
the first time in two years. 

The South was the only region that did not parti 
pate in the planned increase of ship travel. On the oth 
hand, it was also the only region where automobil 
travel intentions gained. Western plans remained | 
about the same level as last year for automobile and ¢ 
transportation. Among railroad-travel intentions 
decrease centered in the South and in the West. 


Buying Plans and Actual Consumer Outlays 


With the consumer buying plans survey now in i 
third year, it is possible to start an analysis of the rel 
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ns To Take a Vacation 
- Within One Year 


A Plans! 
United States...... 100 113 95 89 105 106 


BES Stree chcvecs- chars la sie e 100 108 88 77 97 97 
iMidwest.......... 100 118 105 93 110 1117 
BOUIN ccc e eee 100 117 88 91 109 105 
NV OS. oo lacsice cei 100 113 99 94 98 109 
State or Neighbor- 
_ ing States 
United States...... 100 150 111 82 105 144 
erehiee te we cha e es 6 < 100 146 87 78 105 126 
_Midwest.......... 100 158 118 96 106 150 
BVOUTR.  Svislls.s 0.00.5 100 133 109 70 95 149 
BVOSH Sf arc ic.s steve 3 100 170 142 85 117 159 
ther States 
United Stafes...... 100 109 94 94 106 98 
EET ioe a IGE 100 107 84 74 92 90 
Midwest.......... 100 117 109 101 123 105 
SUT Ne, Serre nck 100 108 83 93 107 96 
BBW ESF 2255 s.fce cbs Bids 100 108 99 113 93 98 
canada 
- United Stafes...... 100 138 89 78 107 119 
BAGH STs scl dcykdedsl « «02 100 122 84 63 84 98 
Midwest.......... 100 171 105 94 107 167 
BBSOUS Hes s)5 6 sess 100 120 36 104 219 104 
MOET YS sis alee 9 0s 100 138 111 83 136 123 
rope 
United States...... 100 111 103 104 117 80 
Uh ae 100 120 124 121 122 85 
' Midwest.......... 100 142 89 98 104 99 
South............ 100 68 85 122 119 64 
eStats s. of5 5 chs 100 91 95 65 121 60 


Yutside United States, 
Canada and Europe 
United States...... 100 93 94 117 119 85 


ionship between consumer buying plans and the en- 
uing actual consumer outlay. Three economic aggre- 
ates can be used to measure the consumer spending 
rformance: new-passenger-car registrations, single 
nfarm housing starts, and personal consumption 
xpenditures for furniture and household equipment. To 
udge from the experience thus far available, consumer 
uying plans have proved useful in foreshadowing the 
lirection and extent of change in the first and third of 
hese aggregates, while the forecasting of housing starts 
as successful only to the extent of indicating the 
irection of change. 
_ The simplest way to compare plans with performance 
to use the two-month moving average for plans on a 
ear-to-year basis along with market-place activity for 
e ensuing six months, again on a year-to-year basis. 
Che extent of such changes in automobile registrations 
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Table 7: Regional Vacation Plans, Destination and Mode of Travel 
Index numbers: January through March, 1959 =100 


Transportation Planned 1959 1960 
for Vacation | i] I! IV iY | 
Automobile 
United States...... 100 114 95 87 106 112 
BOSE eerctinace cuca 100 112 87 72 101 103 
Midwest.......... 100 122 103 90 111 116 
Southisveec cscs tee 100 107 89 92 108 114 
West S72 fe 100 116 102 96 100 115 
Railroad 
United States...... 100 107 85 89 84 92 
East sisrcccnartinaietesers 100 120 71 78 69 121 
Midwest.......... 100 91 84 100 74 92 
Southia-ec) tecratied 100 107 99 83 120 80 
Wiese carck ns cele 100 124 84 90 69 76 
Airplane 
United States...... 100 112 106 117 126 91 
ESP are eet acute 100 109 108 108 119 88 
Midwest.......... 100 107 123 113 127 96 
SOUTN, ssctecsreate s.2s.5 100 125 90 106 144 7 
Westy. eres soe. 100 105 97 TIF 107 107 
Bus 
United States...... 100 123 74 64 73 75 
East ee eetten ets 100 93 70 74 69 43 
Midwest.......... 100 123 70 45 50 72 
Southinn ers sien. 100 165 79 86 90 94 
West.........265 100 96 78 SP 83 102 
Ship 
United Stafes...... 100 94 91 83 75 107 
Bash. oi6 6 gs odes sucis 100 104 120 98 74 13] 
Midwest.......... 100 92 44 94 SF 110 
Southzousees tes 100 101 73 65 98 65 
Westiita ei taeie: 100 75 92 63 71 95 


1 Includes "don't know where,” “don’t know mode of transportation," and “not determined” 
Source: The Conference Board 


for the six months after the planning period was fore- 
shadowed correctly in four out of the six available test 
periods in 1959. In the other two periods, automobile- 
purchasing intentions indicated the direction of change, 
but plans were more optimistic than actual ensuing 
registrations. 

Quarterly plans for indicating changes in new- 
passenger-car registrations yielded similar results, for 
both the subsequent quarter and the two quarters fol- 
lowing the planning period. 

While new-automobile buying plans have thus far 
performed quite satisfactorily as a foreshadowing tool, 
home-buying plans have indicated only the direction, 
but not the extent, of change in four out of the six test 
periods. 

On a quarterly basis for plans, the direction of change 
for housing starts was correctly indicated for the subse- 
quent quarter in three out of the four available tests, 
and for the following six months in all three periods. 

To measure the survey performance in home furnish- 
ings and appliances, THz ConreERENCE Boarp has de- 
veloped from this survey a new over-all furnishings and 
appliance buying-plans index. This index gives equal 
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weight to the arithmetic average of the buying-plan 
indexes for floor coverings and furniture and to the 
arithmetic average of the nine indexes of appliance 
plans. It has successfully foreshadowed so far both the 
direction and extent of change in personal consumption 
expenditures for furniture and household equipment, 
with a two-quarter lead. 


Year-to-year Per Cent Changes in New-auto Buying Plans 
and Registrations 


1959/1958 
Feb.- July- Aug.- Sept.- Oct. Nov.- 
Mar, Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Phong. 5). y suo orcs ey aie tase 39 28 15 8 10 21 
1959/1958 1959-1960/1958-1959 


Apr.- Sept.- Oct.- Nov.- Dec.- Jan.- 
Sept. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


Registrations............. 40 19 16 10 8 10 


The first year-to-year change in this home furnishings 
and appliance buying-plans index was available for the 
third quarter of 1959, which showed a 3% advance, fore- 
shadowing a similar gain of 4% in the corresponding 
year-to-year change in outlays for furniture and house- 
hold equipment in the initial quarter of 1960. The 6% 
decline in the plans index during the final quarter of 
1959 was the harbinger of a somewhat smaller drop, 
about 2%, in furniture and household-equipment out- 
lays in the second quarter of 1960. 

Comparing changes in plans as expressed in this new 
index with changes in the subsequent outlays for the 
next two quarters, the 3% gain in plans during the third 
quarter of 1959 was followed by a 6% advance in outlays 
during the subsequent six months. However, the 6% 
decline in the buying-plans index for the fourth quarter 
of 1959 was followed by a six months’ spending rate 

1 The resulting home furnishings and appliance buying-plans index 
(first quarter of 1960 =100) was:as follows: 


1958 Ill 96 IEEE WP ke Ill 99 1960 | 100 
IV 100 Il 100 IV 94 Il 84 


a bit higher than the previous year. (Incidentally, tk 
consumer-spending data used in these comparisons ai 
available only on a quarterly basis.) 


Year-to-year Per Cent Changes in Home-buying Plans an 
Housing Starts 


1959/1958 
Feb.- July-  Aug.- = Sept.- Oct.- ~— Nov, 
Mar, Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, 
Home plans): <,.< <sets taxe.o1 15 5 3 —9 -—-5 =H 
1959/1958 1959-1960/1958-1959 
Apr. Sept.- Oct.- Nov.-  Dec.- Jan.- 


Sept: Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
Housing starts........... 20 —11 -—15 —18 -—-18 —2( 


This new buying-plans index was also useful in for 
shadowing quarter-to-quarter changes in these expend 
tures on a seasonally adjusted basis. Thus a 4% planniz 
gain in the fourth quarter of 1958, relative to tk 
previous quarter, foreshadowed a 5% buying advance 1 
the second quarter of 1959. While the buying-pla1 
index was approximately the same during the first thre 
quarters of 1959 as in the final quarter of 1958, expend 
tures also remained at the annual rate of $19 billio 
(attained first in the second quarter of 1959) for tk 
following three quarters. The dip in expenditures in tk 
second quarter of 1960 was foreshadowed, too, by tk 
5% decline of the furnishings and appliance buyin; 
plans index in the last quarter of 1959. 

Future reports in this series will continue to mak 
these comparisons between buying plans and subsequer! 
performance. Other measures will also be developed 1 
appraise the significance of buying plans in foreshadoy 
ing consumer spending. 


Morris CoHEN 
Martin R. GAINsBRUGH 


Assisted by 
CHARLES FRIEDMAN 
Office of the Chief Economist 


Business Forecasts 


Construction Industry 


James C. Downs, Jr., chairman of the board, Real Estate 
Corporation—“. . . Our estimates for the last six months of 
1960 compared with the last six months of 1959 are as follows: 


Residential building will be off 15%; 
Commercial building will be up 5%; 
Industrial building will be up 20%; 
Institutional building will be unchanged; 
Repairs and maintenance will be up 8%; 
Public construction will be down 8%.” 


Louis B. Neumiller, chairman of the board, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company—“. . . Based on the amount of federal-aid 
funds available, it is now expected that contract lettings for 


the year by state highway departments will increase substa: 
tially over the 1959 level... . 

“Meanwhile, the volume of other construction activity hi 
been well maintained. The volume of industrial plant constru 
tion is being stimulated modestly by increasing expenditur 
for plant facilities. . .. 

“Although easier credit conditions should lead to son 
increase in residential building later this year, housing star 
are not likely to regain the 15% decline from the level prevai 
ing a year ago. Consequently, machinery needs by residenti 
building contractors are likely to be less than last year. | 
spite of lower lumber consumption and cautious log ar 
lumber inventory policies, machine sales to loggers are movil 
at a favorable pace. 

[Continued on page 38] 
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ESPITE THE continuing interest in economic 
intelligence by most of the 215 manufacturing 
companies participating in this month’s survey 
of business opinion and experience, only one out of five 
employs its own staff economists. Almost as many 
companies, however, have employees who perform 
economic functions, although they are not members of a 
formal economic staff. Two out of five cooperating 
companies rely on outside economic services or con- 
sultants for some economic information. 

A majority of the firms surveyed cite trade journals, 
economic letters, news services, and general business 
eading as the major sources of economic information 
used by senior management. Other sources of economic 
intelligence mentioned less frequently by cooperating 
executives include trade associations, customers, out- 
side directors, government publications, and bank 
onnections. 


STAFF ECONOMISTS 


About one third of the forty-eight companies that 
ave special staff units engaged in full-time economic 
esearch indicate that such units report to a marketing 
xecutive—most frequently the director of marketing 
ervices, the director of marketing research, or the vice- 
resident of sales. Almost an equal number of respond- 
ents say that their economic unit reports to a financial 
officer. In this connection, the treasurer and the vice- 
resident of finance are mentioned most often. The 
feaining survey panelists report that their staff econo- 
ists are responsible to “‘senior officers,” management 
ommittees, the president’s office, or the board of 
directors. 
- Relationships among the economic staff, finance de- 
partment, and marketing research department are close 
but informal, report the majority of this month’s 
survey panelists. 

The spokesman for a food company, for example, says 
that “a study may require a contribution from more 
than one area but will be assigned to one area with the 
understanding that the others will assist in providing 
the balance of the required information.” Other re- 
spondents report that close cooperation is achieved 
through joint membership on committees or by having 
at least two of the groups report to a common super- 
visor. 

The latter arrangement is described by the board 
chairman of a steel company, who writes: 


“Our economic staff is semi-integrated with its market research 
staff. Market research and economic analysis are carried on in the 
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Sources of Economic Intelligence 


same department with a considerable amount of consultation and 
even joint responsibilities binding the two together. The treasury 
department places substantial reliance on the economic forecasts 
and suggestions of the staff economists in an advisory capacity.’ 


Staff Size 


One half of the participating manufacturers have 
economic staff units comprised of fewer than three per- 
sons. And in one third of the cases, the entire economic 
staff consists of only one professional economist. On the 
other hand, one out of five companies employing inter- 
nal economists has ten or more such persons on its staff. 
Respondents from the petroleum industry, in particular, 
report that they maintain large economic staffs. One oil 
company, for example, has an economic department of 
more than sixty persons. 


Functions of Company Economists 


Many companies state that the principal duty of 
their economists is to keep management informed of 
economic developments that could affect company 
plans. The statement of the treasurer of a construction 
materials company is typical: ““The economist’s office 
has a primary responsibility to collect, interpret, and 
report on the external forces shaping the future of com- 
pany operations.” 

This executive goes on to explain: 


‘Our company realizes that its success depends on two sets of 
forces: (a) internal and (b) external to the company. The internal 
forces obviously are those over which management has a consider- 
able degree of control. The external forces comprise (a) economic— 
supply and demand developments, (b) political trends, and (c) 
psychological or confidence factors. Few decisions are made without 
a review of these basic internal and external considerations. "’ 


A number of respondents indicate that their internal 
economists “counsel our various divisions,” “‘assist man- 
agement,” and “‘are involved in the review of any im- 
portant step contemplated by management.” Still other 
economic units are said to devote most of their time to 
specific projects, such as economic studies for use in 
labor negotiations or analyses of economic conditions in 
major foreign countries. 

Typically, companies describe their economic staff 
as having both specific and general responsibilities. The 
unusual range and variety of such responsibilities that 
are reported in some cases are illustrated by the follow- 

1 The size of economic staff units described by respondents is not 
fully comparable in all cases, however, since a few companies counted 


clerical workers as well as professional economists as part of their 
economic stafis 
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ing list of economic staff functions submitted by a food 
company: 


1, Periodic studies reflecting economic conditions and outlook 

2. Advisory conferences with company sales and production 
groups 

3. Economic outlook and business data for speeches by execu- 
tives (including charts) 

4. Economic information for use in labor negotiations 

5. Economic information for annual industrial relations conference 

6. Economic surveys of major countries of the world 

7. Analysis of economic trends and forecasts 

8, Maintenance of basic file of economic reports 


Economic Forecasts 


Periodic forecasting is reported by respondents to be 
the most important single activity of staff economists. 
Such economic forecasts often include regular forecasts 
of both the long- and short-term outlook for the na- 
tional economy, specific industries, and particular geo- 
graphic areas. An oil company, for example, describes 
the forecasts prepared by its economic staff unit as 
follows: 


"1. Periodic forecasts of the business outlook in our marketing 
area, covering the period six fo twelve months ahead 
(issued quarterly) 

"2. Periodic forecasts of industry supply, demand, inventories 
and prices (issued quarterly) 

"3. Forecasts of long-term growth for specific geographic areas; 
forecasts of short-term business outlook for specific areas; 
forecast for specific segments of the market (as required)." 


In addition to preparing general economic forecasts 
for top management, the economic departments of 
some participating firms also provide special forecasts 
for various departments or divisions within the com- 
pany. Such is the report of a chemicals company: 


“The economic staff provides the operating departments with 
forecasts of industrial production. Through the use of these data, 
the operating departments provide sales and profit forecasts by 
products for the quarterly forecasts and also provide forecasts of 
sales quantities, nef sales prices and capital expenditures by products 
for the five-year forecast. The economic staff has the right to adjust 
the aggregate value of the sales forecasts provided by the operating 
departments and, by means of economic corrections, to bring them 
in line with the prevailing short- or long-term outlook of industrial 
production. "’ 


The usefulness of economic forecasts, particularly in 
planning and budgeting, is frequently attested to. An 
executive of a machinery company, for example, says: 


""We prepare an annual economic forecast of business conditions 
prior to the start of each fiscal year. Budgets and plans for expendi- 
tures are based largely on such a report where correlations between 
major projections, such as GNP, index of industrial production, 
durable goods new orders, and nonresidential construction, have 
been helpful in anticipating the effect on different sections of our 
operations. '’ 


d 


And the treasurer of a metals company comments: “Ow 
economist has contributed substantially to the com 
pany’s development. His forecasts have helped in im 
proving the reliability of our budget.” 

Not all survey panelists are satisfied with the accu 
racy of their economic forecasts. Despite some disap 
pointing results, however, most respondents are no’ 
planning to reduce their use of economic forecasts. As ¢ 
machinery manufacturer puts it: ““We have become 
somewhat disappointed with our forecast this year 
This is not prompting us to drop forecasting. Rather, 1 
is prompting us to examine more carefully our sources 0 
information with the purpose of improving our forecast: 
in the future.” 


ANALYSIS BY VARIOUS STAFF DEPARTMENTS 


One fifth of the responding companies report tha 
while they do not have economic units and do no 
employ specialists with the title “economist,” they di 
nevertheless have certain departments or individuals 
the company engaged in economic analysis, often on ¢ 
part-time basis. Examples of this approach are illus 
trated by the following statements: 


"'We do not employ a staff of economists per se. Our busines 


planning organization has a group of three people who spend oni 
third of their time correlating and evaluating economic information. ” 


(An aircraft company 
ee 


"'We have a central staff whose purpose is to follow economi 
trends of a national character and also of various industries for thi 
purpose of assisting the divisions to formulate forecasts. In this sensi 
the function is an economic one, although we think of it as something 
less than that assigned fo a corporate economist, such as som 

(A machinery manufacturer 
x oe x 


companies have. "’ 


“Our marketing research department investigates economic con 
ditions in an attempt to determine the short-range and long-rang 
business outlook.'" (A manufacturer of communication equipment 

kx x 

‘'We have no economists on our staff. Our manager of commercia 
research and his senior analyst devote a part of their time to economi 
analysis in order to prepare quarterly market outlook reports ani 


sales forecasts. "’ (A steel company 


* * &* 


‘'We do not have a company economist as such but our marketin, 
services department is charged with obtaining, interpreting, ant 
relaying to management, pertinent economic information that woul 
affect the markets in which we operate." 

(A machinery manufacturer 


In still other cases, companies report that certait 
economic functions are carried out by individuals re 
porting to a financial officer—usually the treasurer 01 


- comptroller. A few small firms report that the assistan 


to the president often spends part of his time or 
economic analysis. 

In contrast to such arrangements, an occasional firm 
surveyed has decentralized its economic research activi 
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Internal Sources of Economic Intelligence and Use of Outside Economic Services, 
215 Manufacturing Companies 


: Economic Unit Use of Outside 
; Other Company Units Economic Services 
{ Industry and Number of Companies Size of Stafft Reports to Furnishing Economic Data and Consultants 
METAL INDUSTRIES 
ircraft and parts 
BRCOMPONY held orivc te elas <6 6 chee AMIENS 08 10 Director of Market Research None Yes? 
PRIECOMPOMNY 5 553.5 ete isa s wave sian ole Ese (0) — Market Research Not used 
BMC EIMPONY 5 oovic) crate wp 0 Speke siareyas es axe (0) _ Business Planning Not used 
2 COTE Tee ee ee 0 = None Not used 
jast furnaces and steel mills 
MRMBGOIMEONY «5500.2. ciieyciassais.0\oris's\ ats e686 2 V. P.—Sales None Regularly 
GEES Io Beye @Bueb hand So oubigGAe 0 _ Commercial Research Regularly 
BMRCOMPONY ately «iis sh sire bas w ee 2 eile (0) _ Commercial Research Not used 
BPMCOMPOMES oe ccs pach oto en (0) _ None Regularly 
| OGUTTESTS erg Hee icneeh cine ieee aro pI CIc ane (0) i None Yes? 
BSOIIPONY 2 ade vin cyaie lcci iets vee et e's. 3 0 _ None Not used 
communications equipment 
BRCOMBONY Vane s.a.s lode «otter «sles seas 16 Asst. Comptroller None Regularly 
” CUTERIDTS acteae ROE OA ene ae small Not stated None Not used 
MRCOINP ONY scoters ais ha valeavatcle' sas melee 2 0 _ Market Research Regularly 
BE QIIPONY, 0. he cc iv's cet els wk ois ahece a 8 ae (0) _ None Not used 
lectrical industrial equipment 
MRC OIIDUTN Ye ee nach elcid sc is-ais,a Sinaia aie TA Vv. P.—Marketing Services None Yes? 
MBC EIMDORY Se cay ato iscaie ete a) ow akersie sr 68% 3 Product Sales Managers None Regularly 
BMG OMP OAV c:.< 251 ane lo'a cee nis .ais MME v6 1 Asst. V. P. None Regularly 
BMCOMPONY, See. > a5. iad, 0 6 4 bia avers) WEI ces 0 _ None Yes? 
MEREMNPIOTNE Soo oc). nak wove epee sues MOSS Ss 0 _ None Not used 
lardware 
MME IAIN GHY: 20 10> cscs 5) shave 2% are ofa) Blah syeia sie 4 Director of Marketing None Not used 
BRCOMIDONY sisiy cccisrs sis apasine eee cece 0 —= Forecasting Committee Occasionally 
© CLOSTETSES Tg) elke Sua Caen ee On RRC RR tek (0) — None Occasionally 
EMCOMPOMEOS.. 5 bic sive caisecc eect dues (0) —_— None Not used 
idustrial machinery — general 
MMC OINPUUY Sone ehces «etc o ike cia)s.0 zines x 6 1 Director of Marketing None Not used 
BECOUMPOTUOS 30s ois cr afsiss sar ass ae oo 0 'e > 0 _— Central Staff Not used 
MECC PUNY Zo: Nalaiaial ale sisielgeolidle) as: sists. 8,04 ¢ 0 _— Marketing Services Not used 
BGS DONNY) ace cacaceihy alfus syaysite lee se) oie. 3c0a-0 6 (0) — Economic Council Not used 
BECOMPOMOS?: <5 <2 sls visiaisicies eidiss\ aie % 0s (0) —_ None Regularly 
BRCOIMD ONY 2 be ce. scans, <)Smys erayerer eis kev mitiel ee 0 _ None Yes? 
BOMTOCIIOS chee cles io. 5)'6.0) ss < kya) sia ats ee, 5 (0) — None Not used 
idustrial machinery —specialized 
MRE OUID ONY eras ats Ge iis. aa)s)(si s-9: agagnadie wie 9 V. P.—Finance None Not used 
| GSTIPRTV SE MSI DR Om ER in BE roe aie 1 General Sales Manager None Not used 
PRE OMIDONY 5; clo co sis cierenets/s.0.s. 8iouq says 33) 0' 0 — Asst. to President Yes? 
RRCOIIDONY © Smo. yas leet @ sseain s Boaaery «01% (0) _ Market Research Not used 
ECONIPONIOS),, c7heis cvs 81s <1 cuansiendvace chassis 6 0 _ None Occasionally 
ME MECONID CMOS ate cia Nate Veaiend ids = SisizAeiels & (0) _— None Not used 
istruments, controls, and apparatus 
RSI PONY 93 sya. or gh.as ose, dhgsie, gizvaxtye dis -'o1a 2 0 == Market Research Not used 
MESIMPONY ys ores) arches wisiamyalatners sin o's « os 0 _ None Regularly 
SREOMPGNIOS =< <..)6 «o's + 0's. 0 isteta availa ails oe (0) _ None Not used 
ron and steel foundries 
EGET PONYce 50! oh. 6.9.2 ah traneh sual deo diarsed cbossae 1 Director of Marketing Services None Regularly 
MM IESNUSS 9 ora) a ocnavs «) suseuesrst. aim bette Sas ah (0) _— None Regularly 
PREC OID PG MGS 65.9 ays sine si'sneiisis, 6 ai ossnmyaile: «ase (0) — None Not used 
Aetalworking machinery 
MEECOMIPEMNES . 2 oes «once cdc pe ea dielales 5 o3 (0) _ None Regularly 
BEROIDPOMIOS: os also « cla ata e Wate ahs (0) _ None Not used 
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Internal Sources of Economic Intelligence and Use of Outside Economic Services, 
215 Manufacturing Companies (Continued) 


Economic Unit Use of Outside 
—— Other Company Units Economic Service: 
Industry and Number of Companies Size of Stafft Reports to Furnishing Economic Data and Consultants 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
TCOMPANY2. aise & apis aves ss 2s ide «1s 10 Vv. P.—Corporate Planning None Not used 
TiCOMPUNY cisie« crstotiserciers olevaileus eieneierere 4 V. P.—Finance None Regularly 
TSCOMPGNY.. « cicccosiee sive wo aus Poles e's 0 aes None Regularly 
A COMPANIES! .2 sz saloveis oes Heel Moieto ee te) —= None Not used 
Nonferrous metals 
TSCOMPANY oe secave Ae cites eeeetee eter stoke oe 7} Director of General Planning None Regularly 
1 Company 6 NG co Ss tote voles exes wate telonte 1 V. P.—Staff Operations Central Planning Regularly 
DE COMPGNY,as ns ucthaseneis sre1e oor CRM OTe 1 Executive V. P. None Regularly 
1 SCOMPANYx. es hk Ch sh sayn » eebebeteroker er iencios 1 Treasurer None Regularly 
TS COMPGNY haere co lsna ois = cls oheuecea tena seeke 1 Comptroller None Not used 
De COMPONY 2 -esesicore sie cs eae sca aePeqamsaetnicners 0 = Market Research Regularly 
DiCompany vise. 3 kctss arse ole. 06. svoiclelewitel «ot 0 — None Regularly 
FCOMPAMICS 2 cs elec ee sce. 6 Sheree hale 0 _ None Not used 
Office equipment 
Ticompany.® tec s.5 soc eases sees wake 0 — Forward Planning Regularly 
2) COMPANIES s/c. 6 FNS ate whe ais eis Seetepes oe 0 _ None . Regularly 
2 ICOMPANICS |< Soracrai opotauslete celsius <Feus.ohetrsinete 0 = None Not used 
Refrigeration equipment 
I COMPANY 62 seen sso gst: os House tate 1 Executive V. P. None Yes? 
MB COMPANIES ss c.c:0: 0 + sstopast sets os, acovecsvepe is 0 _ None Not used 
Structural metal products : 
Tcompany ad s25e septs a> ceeds PR spe 0 _— None Regularly 
Ticompany’ 2... 6 o's sieves rata ca etre se. (0) _ None Yes? 
Teompany/. ...s-.1< Shotsteeetelenats shoei ohels (0) = None Occasionally 
AiCOMPAHICS << a: Newsterslatae G stetereccrem ite ee 0 _— None Not used 
Miscellaneous metals industries 
Lacompany fi.<, os. o ovcle's sleishevateiaiele eiegerei es 12 Manager of Planning Market Research Not used 
PCOMPANY 156. -S. 5 1 ee: ilei io 6! sa ens (s veqeuolatere ene 0 = None Not used 
NONMETAL INDUSTRIES 
Chemicals—inorganic 
T \COMpGNY: ws che oases o <ul epee ee 4 Not stated None Occasionally 
IJcCompany yh: s wtdlerAalesetaiasiscepsyeretosele, ee 0 = Market Research Regularly 
TD. COMPANY si isisvol Hays wares tuseusheseheve lens os (0) — Sales Analysis and Control Regularly 
J COMPCINGS).. <7 .7¢ c,5 sie by ojietoieisre interes eitsiice (0) = None Regularly 
3 COMPANIES coders ccodels Seleeate a tote Tee (0) = None Not used 
Chemicals—organic 
TYcompanyiws ce iceeic es osc oe chee 6 Treasurer None Not used 
IMCOMPGNY).s-esaie. 000 aso water he alee one ae 5 Executive Committee None Not used 
LS COMPANY x cherSversksy siskebers, 4 sta,c sie eee 1 Mgr. of Marketing and Economic Research None Regularly 
ABEOMPGNY 5.55.5 <0) y21 8. abo dhe eye, <prsus Oo ele couade 1 Director of Marketing Services None Not used 
TCOMPONY so ais Saieisix seis ete eee eee 0 = Secretary Not used 
ARCOTADONY siin.ic ei. s cievs «0. <,c eter a eee 0 =. Asst. Treasurer Not used 
IECOMPONY «os css es oe Oe ee re ee oats 0 = Parent company Not used 
UCOMPONY. 6 5 5,/25%. (ow) ac ho. 0s souonate ooo OTe 0 a None Regularly 
TRCOMIDUNY sta sw iotene’cotte.c ctotauscs sonst aceeters 0 = None Occasionally 
2 COMP OTNGE sate ats ve tec aie a Peet onet oo Osea 10) _— None Not used 
Construction materials 
DEOMPONY «dio c. 6 ots sv: +)m viascisre ete Oiaets 12 Senior V. P. Market Research Not used 
ARCOMPONY wreWckn | Paveis aiaieto geist eretete 1 V. P.—Exec. Dept. Manager—Market Analysis Yes? 
JECOMPONY, seis duet cia iscs ais auch oe enreteh eee 1 Director of Marketing Services None Yes? 
TECOMPONY creole isis’ ses oyae'2.s 6S MMO meee 0 _ Finance and Market Research Regularly 
LOCOMPUNY Hemet <iaters clele..« acess « scratches 0 = Director of Sales Planning Not used 
A COMPOHIBSIS foe cieiele con.ceh hee 0 _ None Not used 
Food and kindred products 
TECOMpaNy es goose = cisie Sia ate oo eheieelerere 2 Director of Commercial Research None Regularly 
DECOMPADY ay ese yuitere ose (Sicvan 70 3 eet ate 1 Not stated Economic Research Occasionally 
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Internal Sources of Economic Intelligence and Use of Outside Economic Services, 
215 Manufacturing Companies (Continued) 


Economic Unit Use of Outside 
_ SS ee Other Company Units Economic Services 
Industry and Number of Companies Size of Stafft Reports to Furnishing Economic Data and Consultants 


AUS he lars: ame OY ots 1 Not stated Sales Research Not used 
BUMIECIIOIOS otra 5a «) a feercttons..5 Coulo(6s aussrasuqgons we 0 _ None Regularly 
BIND CUNOS 2 ooo oon octaves cocoa af ial aves. jp 0 —— None Not used 
per and allied products 
+ tern fete hz aaaN eee eee ee 1 Controller None Not used 
«OUTS GLE WERE Saas BP Rees (0) —_ Asst. to President Not used 
MECINPONYs Taig he et es ee eee ees cee ne 0 = Forecast Committee Not used 
BEPEIPANY foo ate. 5. SERRE ove 0 we None Regularly 
1 ROMPGRY ais ays aeeneats cies fisiaes Sheva dale 0 —_— None Yes? 
| COLTEETABENES cece Screens Cee 0 == None Occasionally 
: ROTREHIEGS Se ee ae 0 — None Not used 
troleum refining 
I BOMPONY 26 2 clic ars xe: shea .s 0 Sie.) sieaa eke,s 3 60 Not stated None Not used 
EU ECEPANIS. SMa ean leer, oleae 20 VY. P.—Finance None Regularly 
iu SAID sac 5)8) s fonigi o. Sisvausle sae siaue ais. +66: 6 16 Manager of Corporate Planning None Yes? 
| GOUT 7S Gable Cone Sic RSIS Oi aarenie pane cane 11 V. P. None Not used 
MMGOMIPGIY:: Cyat0) 5 chert. ck SIs HIS «Shake vail 10 Manager of Market Research None Regularly 
BMMPOMIOONY sce hats ic oe Se chac ons spensicnens 9 Board of Directors None Regularly 
EONAR Yi: foyer ais A. cosa ers a Ge rete ies 6 President None Not used 
BGOMDONY 5 fo. cv are) Sips s, ors deter gjss 6 bees 3 Treasurer None Yes? 
MEBEOINDONY/ eLetters cia vials ic occ elena aa 3 Executive V. P. None Not used 
SLUT AS Sacto GOR Seen 3 V. P. None Not used 
BMCOINPONY Staats cio cic sc tc ce 6 sce sees 1 Not stated Planning Department Regularly 
«CEATRGT ater ie a eee 0 _ Within several departments Regularly 
BMOMPORYI fete lads Sats. Se Sas wk 0 — Within several departments? Not used 
ibber products 
BEEDMPONY 12 tot eta. wees cos Se Sones 7 Controller None Regularly 
BECOMIDORY Sie ois c sos class cciveey leas 4 Treasurer None Not used 
BEEOINDUNYin7 PACA itoete rot orn she area hts 2 Treasurer Market Research Regularly 
BEEonipOnyras sn rey sh ket. Bas 0 _ None Regularly 
| Sth iter SO ie Sos Ghee co oe eae 0 _— None Not used 
xtile-mill products 
BNCOMIPCNY CAA, «AY sco) a cia ome = /egopevisssnetests 1 Executive V. P. None Regularly 
BR ONIDORY Rests cs rece ene as 6 fisus 0 _— Market Research Not used 
BECONIDCUAY Ree area. a has cas ao vines (0) _ None Regularly 
SMCOMPCMGS Hoke sinc titi des ete teas (0) _ None Yes? 

- CORUSCHTC Belo His 3 ha Oe tae Gle cI SEE (0) _— None Not used 
iscellaneous nonmetals industries 
RECOM ONY Rei hats, spinels eo kSla as, 80 sale as 0 = None Regularly 
BME OM DONY: cake toteviaiialas siare focal bias: 8d hats. « (0) _ None Yes? 
WACOMPGMICS on 8 a5 aca chs, where ne idleness (0) _ None Not used 
1 Reported staff size not strictly comparable in all cases, since a few firms include clerical as well as professional workers 2 Used, but degree of use unstated 
3Involves seventy-five people 
Source: The Conference Board 
es so that they are conducted by a number of persons basis. The use of economic consultants is most pro- 
r units at various points within the company. For nounced among cooperating chemical, petroleum and 
cample, the controller of an oil company states: steel companies. 
# ; Almost all respondents who retain outside economists 
We Rave approximately seventy-five p ecg peat igs the report that these consultants are responsible to a mem- 
Been cosrating and sick pecorneds epceged in edits kinds py ber of top management. The consultants of half of these 
Bee stical and economic analysis. Our piilosophy is that economic companies, for example, report to the office of the 
Be and felgiad pips. are most erectively popdise when the president. (In contrast to such reporting arrangements, 
PI ort ore place Bahn the line of ubicrity piece apsraiing or staff only one fourth of the internal economic units of sur- 
vice-president responsible for a particular function. veyed firms are responsible to a senior vice-president or 
OUTSIDE ECONOMIC CONSULTANTS to the president.) Most of the remaining manufacturers 
indicate that their consultants report to the head of 
Nearly 40% of the cooperating firms employ outside their economic staff, the marketing research depart- 
sonomic consultants or services on a regular or project ment, or to the chief financial officer. In a few cases, the 
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person or persons to whom the outside economist re- 
ports varies with the project being undertaken. 


Functions of the Consultant 


The consultants employed by participants tend to 
provide a broader, more generalized service than those 
reported for company economists. For example, rela- 
tively few participating companies obtain special indus- 
try analyses from consultants, whereas such analyses are 
often prepared by company economists. One tenth of the 
companies surveyed employ both consultants and staff 
economists, and in most such cases the consultants 
undertake special projects as well as supplement the 
work of the internal staff. 

Conferences, consultations, reviews or presentations 
to management on the economic outlook are often re- 
ported by respondents as part of their consultant’s 
services. Usually, such meetings are held quarterly and 
are attended by the company’s top management. 

Other services mentioned by a few respondents as 
being performed by consultants include reviewing the 
findings of internal economists, checking the economic 
data contained in the company’s annual report, con- 
ducting forums, and in one case, serving as chairman of 
the firm’s planning committee. 

The economic services used by some respondents do 
not always involve actual contact with consultants. As 
the vice-president of an electrical machinery company 
explains: “Outside economic services are used to the 
extent that the company subscribes to well-known eco- 
nomic consulting services. However, the company does 
not have personal meetings with consultants.” 


GENERAL BUSINESS READING 


Seven out of ten company spokesmen report that 
general business reading, including trade journals, eco- 
nomic letters, and news services, is a prime source of 
economic intelligence for top management. The vice- 
president of an aircraft company comments on the use 
of this source as follows: 


‘"We believe that the information available to us through certain 
of our subscription services, bank news letters, and some of the 
management business publications, can provide us with a clear 
insight into what the best minds are expecting. This enables us to 
draw our own conclusions and to take necessary action. '' 


Small companies, in particular, frequently report that 
they are forced to rely on general business reading as 
their only source of economic data. Such firms usually 
explain that their “size precludes any formal accumula- 
tion and analysis of economic information.” 

On the other hand, general business reading plays a 
less important role in companies large enough to employ 
consultants or their own economic staff. The treasurer 
of one such firm explains: “Management has available 
the usual economic letters, news service releases and 
general business reading material. But, as a general rule, 
these are supplementary and hence of secondary im- 


portance to the direct information received from t 
economist and his staff.” 


OTHER EXTERNAL SOURCES 


A few respondents mention still other external sours 
of economic information which are of considerable val 
to them. In most cases, however, such sources are us 
to supplement data obtained from other sources. 

Some respondents indicate that they often obté 
information from trade associations on economic dev 
opments in their industries. The president of a pay 
company, for example, reports: “Our principal outsi 
economic service is provided by our trade associatic 
which has a first-class economic division.” 


Customers 


Other firms report that they have been able to obts 
economic intelligence from their customers. For « 
ample, the president of a machine tool company stat 
‘Personal inquiries between our people and custom 
is about as good an economic forecast as anythi 
published.” 

Similarly, the vice-president of another compa 
writes: 


“'We rely on the ‘feel’ of the market as it is relayed back te 
from our field sales organization and from our own direct conta 
Our short-range plans are based to a considerable extent on w 
our customers seem to be telling us about their own forecasts ¢ 
plans."" 


Directors and Bank Contacts 


Outside directors are a useful source of econon 
information and counsel to some of the companies p: 
ticipating in this month’s survey panel. One executir 
discussing his company’s principal sources of econon 
information, says: ““We confer with our outside direct 
who happen to be unusually well informed about t 
financial world in particular and the economy in ge 
eral.”” And the chairman of the board of a steel co 
pany states: “One of our outside directors is a vi 
president of a major bank and, in addition to his o 
economic views, he brings to us periodically the views 
the bank’s staff economists.” 

Still other manufacturers surveyed go directly 
their banks for economic information and advice, eitl 
periodically or when the need arises. 


DISSEMINATION OF ECONOMIC INFORMATION 


About one out of four manufacturers employing 
internal economic staff reports that this unit prepare 
newsletter which summarizes and disseminates e 
nomic information for the benefit of top manageme: 
In some instances outside consultants prepare simi 
bulletins. One executive commenting on the usefuln 
of such economic summaries observes: ““The volume 
economic data which crosses the desks of manageme 
is already excessive. The problem is one of cutting do 
the volume of data, much of which are conflicting, a 
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ncentrating on several reliable sources of information.” 
‘Several firms report that the circulation of newsletters 
d other publications dealing with current economic 
mditions is the responsibility of the market research 
»ypartment or, in some cases, company officers—the 
etary and controller being mentioned most often in 
is connection. 

‘Companies employing neither consultants nor staff 
onomists usually indicate that economic information 
disseminated on an informal basis, either through a 
meral circulation of published economic material or 
rough management meetings. For example, the presi- 
ent of an instruments company mentions his firm’s 
quent use of informal seminars at which top manage- 
ent takes part in economic discussion. 

A machinery manufacturer has an economic council, 
scribed by the company comptroller as follows: 


“On Monday morning of each week, the president's economic 
council holds a formal meeting at which time current economic 
information is reviewed and analyzed. In this way each member is 
‘informed of current economic trends and problems, thus establishing 
a certain knowledge necessary for management decisions. The 
president's economic council is composed of executive management 
‘representing all divisions of the company."’ 


In contrast, a number of companies report that they 
0 little to coordinate or distribute economic informa- 
on. For example, one company spokesman states: ““We 
ave no organized plan to assimilate and disseminate 
nportant economic data,” while the president of an 
ircraft company says: ‘““We do not even try.” 


VALUE OF ECONOMIC INFORMATION 


Most participating executives commenting on the 
alue of economic intelligence are convinced that the 
gular use of economic information is essential and 
eneficial to their companies. As the president of a 
umber company writes: ““Without such knowledge, I do 
ot understand how companies can plan their operations 
itelligently.” 

Another executive, the vice-president of a foundry, 
bserves: 


"Like most business enterprises we have become increasingly 
conscious of the need for systematic and coordinated planning. The 
competitive pace of technology and marketing is so swift that we are 
constantly confronted with the need to strive for ever-greater accuracy 
and speed in our decision making at all levels of management, The 
gathering, analysis, and dissemination to our management team of 
relevant economic intelligence concerning the national economy and 
our customer industries is the indispensable starting point for effective 
company planning in all functional areas. "’ 


While recognizing the value of economic intelligence, 
9me companies feel that they cannot always make 
fective use of the economic information that is avail- 
ble. “‘Like most companies,” writes the president of a 
aper firm, “‘we have not learned how to gauge the im- 
act of economic developments on our own business.” 
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Also, several respondents state that their needs are 
specialized and that they are uncertain about the value 
of some of the broad economic indicators to their com- 
panies. This view is shown by the following statements: 


“Economic conditions affecting our industry are so different from 
the factors affecting the general economy that we cannot place too 
much reliance on general economic reports.’" (A food company) 


x ook x 


“Our markets are extremely narrow in comparison with the types 
of economic information normally available."’ 
(A communication equipment manufacturer) 


Despite some possible limitations in the application of 
economic information, several respondents note that 
their companies are making increased use of economic 
intelligence. According to an oil company executive: 
“Management is becoming more sophisticated in its 
understanding of economic information and is paying 
more attention to longer-term trends and the impor- 
tance of broader analysis to better planning.” 

And the vice-president of a steel company observes: 


“Businessmen today are utilizing economic reports fo a far 
greater extent than at any time during past corporate history. In view 
of the intensified competition in many fields, the declining margin of 
profit and the increasing cost of investment in capital facilities, almost 
every management or executive group considers it imperative to use 
virtually every type of economic report available before making any 
long-range commitment. "’ 


In summarizing the present status of economic re- 
search in his firm, the treasurer of a construction com- 
pany comments: 


“Our company has come to rely heavily upon economic intelli- 
gence, but at no time is the economic function taken for granted. 
Economic research is consciously kept from being of the ‘ivory tower’ 
type so that general economic forecasts are nof an end in themselves 
but rather the basis for company action. The economist's office must 
continually demonstrate its own contribution to the company’s 
profitable growth so that management can see, in a tangible way, 
that economic intelligence is a necessity.’ 


GERALD J. Fucus 
G. CuarkK THOMPSON 


Division of Business Practices 


Stock Ownership Among American Families—A study of family 
stock ownership and its relation to family income. New data 
are presented on the value of shareholdings of income groups 
and on the concentration of shareholdings. Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
15 pages. $5. 


Money Meitropolis—A study of the growth and location of 
financial institutions of the New York metropolitan area, 
with forecasts for 1965, 1975 and 1985. The report deals 
with the methodology of studying financial communities of 
major metropolitan areas. Mr. Terleckyj is now a member 

_ of the Conference Board staff. By Sidney M. Robbins and 
Nestor E. Terleckyj. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1960, 294 pages. $5. 


Selected Business Indicators 


Chartbook ; : 1960 1958 
Pages* Series Unit 
Julyp June May July 
Industrial production 
LOCAL eee Ses hee Sea ose eee ce Le Oe ee aise 1947-49=100 S 166 166 1 
1 Durablessmanuiacturing’ 270 waseile ee sateen eles > 1947-49=100 S 171 (es EE ie a 
Nondurables manufacturing... . 6 fscaeeee> se cee se 1947-49 =100 S 163 - 162 y 162 159 
Wholesale prices 
JAIl COMMOCIESE set cre. cid <& Gis Sane etelegere oie e eernere 1947-49 = 100 119.7 119.5 119.7 

4 Farm producta eth. wos gah ie nee 1947-49 = 100 88.9 89.0 90.4 "Bed 
Processed fouda is 4 40.20 0e ee eb ean 1947-49 = 100 108.8 107.6 107.3 107.5 
Industrialicommodtties?s «2. <- vies sree een eee since 1947-49 = 100 128.2 128.2 128.2 128.4 

Consumer prices 
AIL TECHS Ai <b 3 wpeleo lays: sites crocs: o..0%) sels atopeieheeetene: evehelle es 1947-49 = 100 126.6 126.5 126.3 124 

5 Sete Aen ceettini \aoen Mba! ie ER eh 21h tess Lieto fer) 1947-49 = 100 150.0 149.7 149.6 145.8 
1MOos Woe Bo on pon oHe 1 asec oben ogo binghac dA 1947-49 = 100 120.6 120.3 119.7 119.4 
Commodities (excluding food).............-0..00- 1947-49 = 100 115.4 115.3 11523) 115.1 

Prices received and paid by farmers 

6 Prices received 5, Heb Aiaanah. » octet herateteberelotells eroreustans 1910-14=100 238 236 241 241 
Prices paid?......0. epee cece eee c sense ecm ee ane 1910-14= 100 298 299 301 297 
Parity TatiO vcsentcc ett © Oboes icine eee: 1910-14=100 80 79 80 81 

Employment and unemployment* 
Total labor LOECE eget eae stecs stoneta Shea feo ache ers Thousand persons 75,215 75,499 73,171 73,875 

7 Civilian labor force... 1-1... see eee cence eee eee Thousand persons 72,706 73,002 70,667 71,338 
Civilian EmployHaene siete leis is seckonstevs (era efor atsrcke fet terete Thousand persons 68,689 68,579 67,208 67,594 
Nonfarmiem ploy iment. te) sti eee eden ace Thousand persons 61,805 61,722 61,371 60,769 
Unemployment rates. eiaece ck eee eee Thousand persons S 5.4 Sy) 4.9 "5.1 

Nonfarm employment 
Total® ce: Digrrnt ete s sere eee e sete e ec ce cece ees Thousand persons S$ 53,133 753,114 753,105 52,558 

8 Manufacturing’. 0.22.02. seehibe eel dete lee aa Thousand persons S 16,417 716,489 16,540 16,580 
Nonmanufacturing........ Sadance sss os00 76 Sar Thousand persons S 36,716 736,625 736,565 35,978 
Factory production workers in durables ce ie re one Thousand persons S 7,000 r 7,052 r 7,106 7.275 
Factory production workers in nondurables........ Thousand persons S$ 5,333 r 5,353 r 5,370 5.337 

Average work week 

9 Total manutacturing. = ye. +... ee ee esis eee Hours 39.8 40.0 39.9 40.2 
Durables manufacturing............-..8......-. Hours 40.1 40.4 40.4 40.5 
Nondurablessmanitactimne or. oie aleveeeaeeen deleiersee > Hours 39.4 39.5 39.3 39.8 

Average hourly earnings 

10 Motalemaniaceicl gs meer tte erty een Dollars 2.29 2.29 2.29 2.23 
Durables manufacturing.............--.+.-.-..-. Dollars 2.44 r 2.45 2.44 2.39 
Nondurables manufacturing... i... .seecsecs esses. Dollars 2.08 2.08 2.07 2.01 

Average weekly earnings ) 

1 1 Total manufacturing. - 20.6066. ewer e sec wwe ns Dollars 91.14 91.60 91.37 89.65 
Durables manufacturing. .....-2..0.-2..2.0..00. Dollars 97.84 r 98.98 98.58 96.80 
Nondurablesimanufactutring ithe. ee cae cee Dollars 81.95 82.16 81.35 80.00 

Personal, income 
Totalee Se ste oe is aoa cre eens eke Ct BRA ,... Billion dollars S A 407.1 r 406.1 404.7 

12 Labor income® « «e:.js)a/sjenin one e+i enim ties omen gat tee» Billion dollars S A 285.6 r 285.0 284.5 re 
Other Mcomes aces cscw ce riwlee fects oe eam ore teieetane Billion dollars S A 130.8 r 130.4 129.4 123.0 
Mranstet payiMmentsis <f ceaielelewel ste acterssietereete de teiaeiers Billion dollars S A 28.8 2885 28.4 26.5 

Instalment credit ~ 
Pix ERTS OHS cas, sacle sae sense ekecsrouels ica Sant om ae ee Million dollars S$ n.d. 4,202 4,209 4,032 

14 Repayments. ..... EN LEE SOAS Million dollars S n.d. 3,860 3,886 te 
Change in outstandings® A eT Oe SS Oe SD ERT Million dollars S n.d. 342 323 "4906 
Amount outstanding ssa tenes piiae cursor aie Million dollars n.d. 41,362 40,740 36,1356 

New construction 
Goi) eee eee. SM en ie ere A REMI Ae aati Million dollars S A R 55,524 55,596 §5,812 57,75 
: 1 7 Total private... 6... eee c cece tec e eee tence eens Million dollars SA R 40,008 39,816 39,468 ae 
Private nontarm! residential. cvs ck «Graeme ee eee. Million dollars S A R 23,028 22,968 22,608 25,415 
Business sales and inventories 
Totalanventories cc c:csccus seus seep senate ouake eters) = teberer srs Million dollars S$ n.d. 93,400 793,200 89,3000 
| 8 Total sales....... sa ehtafetelisletetfale fete etatel+/~(a)e/-le eae) Million dollars S n.d. 61,900 761,900 52, oUt 
Inyventory-sales ratios cis os | eters tie ie uberis ts n.d. 51 pene 1.445 
Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
Tnventories! a7 A. castenis ate atest tener Bier ai rere tate Million dollars S$ n.d. 11,870 711,760 11,6606 

19 Sales. o 7 Abd Soe wie eae 5 eer Hee terete ere es hare ts Million dollars S n.d. 6,011 r 6,080 6,162b 

Inventory-sales ratio Hace eile cerlete beets eile aiaant rc ES n.d. 1.97 fas 1.896 
Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores : 

20 Tnventories! © sac <<. cers stevie eee geet tee Getler Million dollars S$ n.d. 13,430 713,440 13,1406 
Sales 5.< suutevaiarsevdas yiblaiee 9 ¢ bo)n/tie # 6isieieieioe/ejnisinisie)xi nis Million dollars S n.d. 12,565 712,400 12,0276 
Tnventory-sales rations prec c\ycssvelteretrtarae obeionecee * n.d. 1.07 1.08 1.096 

Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 

91 Inventéties!: «,.20eits ei ekacares cake poral ste pte ees Million dollars S$ n.d. 32,180 732,070 30,2276 
DALES. tocuekeus, apzcethoe ras 94 oe nip nin lslos shes ols 9121 Js)ete sive « Million dollars S$ n.d. 14,850 715,060 15,7716 
Imventory-sales ation casei lte-1+ cincinnati erent aa * n.d. 207) 2.13 1.926 

Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 

22 Inventories! :).5%.. occ tote ous slo cemus sats et Million dollars S$ n.d. 22,990 722,880 21,9116 
Salesurscre sts ares piorardlel sus cfetate'e Gitiatetelotlins Mele iehtsd aie Million dollars S n.d. 15,920 715,920 15,4776 
Tnventory-sales.ratio.. 20% tenet. afelstaniemrensteiete tied tot sa} n.d. 1.44 1.44 1.426 
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Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


Dhartbook : : 1960 1959 
- Pages* Series Unit ————— 
Julyp June May July 
; Merchandise exports and imports 
93 TEXDOTES ays ere diets oe ae, 1 ee eat. ee Million dollars n.d. 1,720 r 1,792 1,423b 
NG DOLES trae ceaupslrsige cs Shee cet ee ee oo meee me ae Million dollars n.d. 1,313 1,260 1,369b 
EXpOLesunpls orem Ltt tk Gude cw. Million dollars n.d. 407 Se 54b 
Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
24 Iehense |EXPCMGICUTES a susie scoters orevertiaje-cus cls shoves ane Million dollars 3,120 3,483 3,338 3,402 


For quarterly data see below 
Money supply and turnover 


IN| Kop events Setar} hi 5 RO a eae On eS Se Been Billion dollars 242.7 r 240.0 238.5 242.0 
25 Demand deposits adjusted and currency!®......... Billion dollars S 138.5 138.2 137.6 141.2 
Deposit turnover: New York City................ TSA 58.9 61.3 61.1 Silos) 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers.............. TSA 25-5 r 26.4 26.3 24.7 
Bank loans, investments and reserves 
on gees. trie Sie te clarke stele ic Bc, orarale veda ahet Million dollars 97,183 97,898 96,880 90,697 
26 PRVESUDCONE Pe et a yo. da Ao A afe't's' sie ae RP Hoe OG E Million dollars 61,130 58,695 59,437 65,861 
(Ga ic Gah Tope PO wae RS Ae plenum ees 2 oe ee Mee 8 ls Million dollars 38,073 38,789 37,921 34,931 


INetSITeCIrESCEVES Etee ee ee oe te oe distal a Sete Million dollars —33 


Diffusion index 


97 PDP USO til deepen F Marore sees seks oles aisle lets eels cla oy TT 0935 r 0.83 0.50 3.33 
Difhusionindex CuAMlativierysre Aalecis ie slsteelcveteets) seas bhi 45.77 r 46.10 45.27 56.77 
industrial MroduetliOn ts. cassis «oe Weise vis steve oferokans 1947-49 = 100 S 166 166 167 163 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
| Residential building contract awards.............. Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 100,348 117,459 105,672 130,170 
Commercial, industrial building contract awards.... Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 38,366 38,066 39,431 37,640 
INewrorders dura less. cial a.apere eoseis a tenea ee aeteialete Million dollars S n.d. 14,200 714,680 16,1336 
28 IAVeraAvelwOLkiWeekogts.s «ca 8a o.osis seis els: wise ebcaiene Hours S 39.9 39.8 ry 40.0 40.3 
AWA AGETIA LSA OTICES cr oye Stare «10 elevelav eo, suahe o slsiacane 1947-49 = 100 85.6 85.5 86.2 86.7 
LOCK SDIACES MICU SCTIALS Sw efiaysnapebegeus ielauesleveiesva'e) eto ar ovets 1941-43 = 10 59.44 61.39 ry 58.95 64.08 
IN ewiINCOEpOra LOU 5 <.<te.<.e:d:8\ sss ahss'e ee! elles e elses 510i wel 6 Number S 14,531 16,827 14,847 16,534 
MS TISTeSs srAMITe Sige. chsves rare islo a kere: at vertuatore ©. tisisieteae els Number S$ 1,210 1,312 1,235 1,131 
1960 1959 
Chartbook : ; a 
Pages* Series ae II I IV II 
£ Quarterp Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Gross national product 
ROC atey etree ee ais faiiaital onic. 2) 2 Got Bosils, <iler'o tec elielateye he. ons San eltirairate Billion dollars S A 505.0 501.3 486.4 487.9 
2 Change in business inventories..................- Billion dollars S A Sid 11.4 4.7 lila 
| Pibaesillta (Saateye\cleoren pe eee een ee the elena arate oy aoeeeeee Billion dollars S A 499.7 489.9 481.7 476.4 
Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures............... Billion dollars S A 329.0 323.3 319.6 313.6 
3 Gross private domestic investment............... Billion dollars S A (hole) 79.3 70.8 78.9 
Net exports of goods and services................ Billion dollars S$ A 2.0 12 —0.4 ee 
Government purchases of goods and services....... Billion dollars S A 98.6 97.5 96.4 97.7 
Disposition of personal income 
Persoralfimeomey sid gar sis sseilss Seacdniee ss ce re «Oeste Billion dollars S A 404.2 396.2 389.0 384.5 
13 Disposable personals incomes ..c-<)0 wie wicvale oe Pe wie ctete es Billion dollars S A 354.3 347.0 342.4 338.3 
Personal consumption expenditures............... Billion dollars S A 329.0 323.3 319.6 313.6 
ISAS OTSEN ORE he ON Re pei mokie e omiot rnc Billion dollars S A 25.8 Zod) 22.8 24.8 
Corporate profits! 
INeteDeLOre CARES pete =) «oF et « «6 ereldleis 6 +.0.0ks allo yerie Billion dollars S A n.d. 48.8 44.8 46.46 
“Tiap cl HEM SU NEIAS 6 So eats Ca nmip od coeeta din Merit oe Soe Billion dollars S A n.d. 23.8 22et 22.9b 
15 INGER EOLES Aon anetewerct avai chs avers ieycitonteuohep silonaycpaveh enter puevarahaveratia Billion dollars S A n.d. 25.0 DEG 23.56 
Dividend payments... :..5-seyem Ae + ve cepa s acs sera wwe Billion dollars S A 13.9 13.9 13.8 IS BY 
FetaIneGeannC Seems. ci svense ardals clarke tne atte ovarers Billion dollars S A n.d. plea 8.9 10.56 
Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
BING) till aM eB all teu shucuss alo. sus! scusitghopod® eueials) chaye sa Billion dollars S A 37.00a 35.15 33.60 32.50 
16 INE ay TCU I TATED) eaciehorett a ots Alcorn Oo cr cldio oF olerOlcunicd cia Billion dollars S A 14.804 14.10 12.85 11.80 
INfoL maw Ve Athos ore 5 6 caceions Obi DOI OLouue Cicecumoaaag Billion dollars S A 22.204 21.05 20.75 20.70 
Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts» Marcie eee . MODAN oa Gate 4 Annee Million dollars 22,698 21,755 16,502 19,837 
24 BEE LCLCILT ES Mmm atts Tatina chctichs) Matai ahere et ahoteleieele eherteieliah our Million dollars 18,975 18,793 20,310 21,222 
SirmlUs ORGeheitrey. -i-face ie » ol siti « ekOeeYe oferarons mere Million dollars SAS} 2,962 — 3,808 —1,385 
For monthly data see above 
Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; banks. 13 All member banks; Wednesday nearest end of period. * Commercial, indus- 
epartment of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; Securities and Exchange Commis- trial and farm loans of weekly reporting member banks; Wednesday nearest end of 
mn; Treasury Department; F. W. Dodge Corporation; Standard & Poor’s Corpora- period. Starting with July 1959, not comparable to earlier data; includes loans to 
on; Dun & Bradstreet; National Bureau of Economic Research; Tot CoNFERENCE non-bank financial institutions, 1° Gross national product less change in business in- 
pAuD, é ventories. 16 All data are before inventory valuation adjustment. R—Series revised to 
mt mee He and Hose Hie eee x se oi Se CBee nen 
1 i 2 ing interest, taxes, and farm wage rates, ® Prices ‘or the uarter 0! 10, anticipated outlays are: Total, 37.50; Manufacturing, 
Sar a fod ene Soceral in 1953, and in 1957. 5 Unemploy- 15.10; and Nonmanufacturing, 22.40. b—June, 1959 for monthly data; I Quarter of 
ent as per cent of labor force. § Includes nonproduction workers. 7 Excludes personal 1959 for quarterly data. p—preliminary. r—revised. * End-of-month inventory, 
mtributions to social security included in components. 8 Includes wages and salaries divided by sales during the month. t Debits divided by deposits. t+ Diffusion index 
id “other labor income.” 9 Extensions minus repayments. ! End of period. 44 In- stated as the average duration in months of expansion or contraction. n.a.—not avail- 
udes grant-aid shipments. 2 Privately held; includes demand and time deposits able. “ Chartbook of Current Business Trends (Eighth Edition), Taz ConrerEencE 
justed to exclude U. S. Government and interbank deposits, and currency outside Boarp, 1960. Copies available to Board Associates on request 
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The accompanying table provides the information required for updating the 
pertinent charts in the publication, "A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets,” 4 
prepared by The Conference Board and sponsored by "Life’ magazine 


Consumer Market Statistics 


Pages in 1960 - 
Guide* Series Unit 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June p July 
Income 
15 Petsonal (5A)! cow as we ttie a etn scheme Billion dollars 1 396.2 N= 404.2 
Disposuble/(STA)J 8 + een cee = | coi Billion dollars | 347.0 We 354.1 
Origins of personal income 
Wages and salaries':?.. (S A).......... 1947-49 = 100 209.0 209.4 210.0 211.8 213.3 213.6 214. 
17 Farm operations!:? (§ A)............20+ 1947-49 = 100 73.4 67.5 65.6 76.0 78.6 81.2 79, 
Business and professions':? (§ A)......... 1947-49 = 100 163.6 163.6 163.1 164.5 165.9 1166.8 167 
Dividends, interest and rent!»? (§ A)...... 1947-49 = 100 222.4 223.7 225.4 226.7 228.0 229.3 230. 
19 __ Discretionary income (S A)!...........4+- Billion dollars iri 227 i 124.9 
Employment and unemployment® : 
21 Employment sa.scise0 + a.s u)= sles inietele S's ete Thousand persons 64,020 64,520 64,267 66,159 67,208 68,579 68,68 
Unamployment;. 5.5... <6 0. <-> se eleret- > «rete Thousand persons 4,149 3,931 4,206 3,660 3,459 4,423 4,01 
Hours and earnings 
23 Average weekly hours worked.......... Hours 40.3 39.8 39.7 139.3 39.9 40.0 39. 
Average hourly earnings.............-- Dollars 2.29 2.29 2.29 2.28 2.29 227 2.2 
Consumer credit 
25 Total credit outstanding’. .............- Million dollars 51,356 51,021 51,162 52,169 52, Soleo Oo Ao n.d. 
Instalment extensions (S)...........02005 Million dollars 4,217 4,115 4,119 4,437 4,209 ° 4,202 n.a. 
27 Instalment repayments (S).............. Million dollars 3,824 3,707 3,711 3,904 3,886 3,860 n.a. 
Consumer funds: Inflow and outgo 
Current necelpls 2... eter = eee swine =a Billion dollars I 92.1 il na. 
29 Plus: Insurance, retirement credits......... Billion dollars I 95.0 ona. 
Plus: Net increase in liabilities........... Billion dollars ! 97.1 Iona. 
Expenditures for goods and services...... Billion dollars I 76.3 : Won. 
31 Plus: Acquisition financial assets>......... Billion dollars I 81.4 ona. 
Plus: Taxes, other deductions............ Billion dollars I 95.3 iy na, 
Personal consumption expenditures 
35 Total expenditures (S A)'.............. Billion dollars ip 23:3 i 1329.0 
Durables':?\(S"A) £2 30 502 ac eel cclaste tees 1947-49 = 100 ! 195.6 i =r196.9 
37 Nondurables!»? (SA)... ...-2c0ccecsss 1947-49 = 100 ! 156.4 iH} 159.6 
Services’>2.(S A) } is arers coven oparenenepota seas ters 1947-49 = 100 Merz 2972 il 1233.3 
Retail demand? 
39 Retail sales: All stores (S)..........---5+ Million dollars 18,090 18,100 18,234 1r18,911 r18,480 £18,576 18,31 
Retail sales: Chain stores® (S)............ Million dollars 3,992 3,893 3,954 4,092 4,005 4,107 n.a. 
: Food Sales? 
43 Food stores (S)'- zcu..-7:soee te eeiea cass Million dollars 4,395 4,412 4,511 4,439 14,566 4,617 n.a. 
Restaurants'(S)< ct Sesser es ee Million dollars 1,332 1,297 1,309 1,380 11,342 1,358 n.a. 
45 = Alcohol sales: Liquor stores? (S)..........- Million dollars 393 403 396 409 r406 416 n.a. 
47 Tobacco: Cigarette removals? (S$ A)........ Billion units I 462 TT 457 
a 
49 Personal care sales: Drugstores (S)......... Million dollars 627 627 612 623 r619 623 n.a, 
Apparel Sales* 
51 Women's apparel stores (S)............ Million dollars 451 436 429 455 r435 448 n.d. 
53 Men's apparel stores (S)............-- Million dollars 230 215 221 212 r213 215 na. 
Family, other apparel stores (S)......... Million dollars 271 264 277 1277 270 269 nas. 
55 Shoaistorés (S).:.%..06 Artes tees Million dollars 212 204 210 224 rl199 209 na. 
57 Department stores: Total sales (S).......... 1947-49 = 100 146 142 138 r153 141 r145 15 
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Consumer Market Statistics (Continued) 


ges In 1960 
uide4 Series Unit 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June p July p 
Furniture and appliance sales? 
59 Furniture stores (S)i... 42.20. . es oes Million dollars 572 581 544 595 584 570 n.d. 
61 Appliance stores (S)..........eeccceees Million dollars 344 336 324 33] 1334 328 na. 
63 Hardware: Retail sales? (S)............... Million dollars 240 241 230 261 r246 245 n.d. 
Housing 
65 New nonfarm housing starts!’ (S A)........ Thous. dwell. units 1,291 1,347 1,098 1,306 11,317 1,316 na. 
67 Single-family houses'..............2005: Thous. dwell. units 65.7 69.6 73.0 1100.6 100.4 n.a. n.d. 
Multi-family structures’. ..............64- Thous. dwell. units 18.6 19.2 19.3 122.7 28.0 n.d. n.a. 
Automobiles and related products 
69 Automotive dealers: Retail sales? (S)...... Million dollars 3,003 3,181 3,250 3,350 r3,157 3,128 n.a. 
New passenger-car registrations......... Thousand units 430.1 494.2 596.7 647.3 647.1 595.9 n.a. 
71 Gasoline station sales? (S).............. Million dollars 1,449 1,423 1,453 1,496 r1,451 1,470 n.a. 
Auto accessory store sales? (S).......... Million dollars 227 217 208 232 r218 208 n.a. 
Service expenditures 
Housings (SIA) mtrcnt crs teins ances sarstareve sitetew 1947-49 = 100 1 1239.4 ona. 
73 Household operation!:? (S A)............ 1947-49 =100 1 239.2 Ilona. 
Transportation'2 (S A).........-.-..00- 1947-49 = 100 1 1174.6 Ilona. 
Advertising expenditures 
77 Gombinediimedia((S))s. ei wani.t eens. sls 1947-49 = 100 227 239 241 238 245 n.a. n.d. 
79 IWeres zines (S) Mer sciee ve sorso. os 2 Galsionts 1947-49 = 100 182 189 198 191 195 n.d. n.a. 
Newspapers! (S) soca scise cues ec ese cen: 1947-49 = 100 202 207 216 209 225 na, n.a. 
80 Noetworkirddion(S)Sac cer. «0%, 0/05 eee 1947-49 = 100 21 26 24 19 23 n.a. n.a. 
81 Network television (S)............2000: 1947-49 = 100 471 495 468 473 472 na. n.a. 
SPOntelevisiOn sh .,ctei sva'y: ones: who fe.b wc eusvous, « Thousand dollars | 167,981 ona. 
Consumer price index 
Alliitems 3 eevee: fami siete wlels wias spores 1947-49 = 100 125.4 125.6 125.7 126.2 126.3 126.5 126.6 
85 PUKADIGS rai res elas 3. tis oles eae rors eer ova. s 1947-49 = 100 113.3 113.3 112.5 112.1 111.9 111.5 111.1 
Nondurables i aorrett. ois vic o cureiete vistas » 1947-49 = 100 118.1 118.0 118.3 119.4 119.4 119.8 120.0 
SONVICES Sree co isjsione ardor ere cba eaisia'e or anatepe 1947-49 = 100 148.2 148.9 149.2 149.4 149.6 149.7 150.1 
87 FOOd tri aisiee, stevciacaisiwt fos site sats o ehh. gets 1947-49 = 100 117.6 117.4 117.7 119.5 119.7 120.3 120.6 
PAP POMEL Wve al Siasc ae! oitebaiss, sere payee! she: d%Slw fane\cals 1947-49 = 100 107.9 108.4 108.8 108.9 108.9 108.9 109.1 
FIOUSETUFINSHIN GS due cin ais 9.0 0 eretaratetarssusyeroiehs, 1947-49 = 100 104.0 104.3 104.7 104.7 104.3 104.3 104.1 
89 PD DULGNCES Hes si aiayaye a's pie alelors wise face sieves 1947-49 = 100 n.a. n.a. 83.0 n.a. n.a. 82.4 n.a. 
| IAUTOMONIVE! GrOUP = axois.0:5 Srehsie siaeia ateldoleiels 1947-49 = 100 136.3 136.0 134.9 134.4 133.9 134.1 134.2 
PersOnGlicare 6) Ae .coc se ee cise ewes aces 1947-49 = 100 132.7 132.6 132.7 132.9 133.2 133.2 133.4 
91 Household services...........0.0 ee eeee 1947-49 = 100 1372 137.8 138.3 138.5 138.8 138.9 139.1 
95 Retail inventories: All stores4 (S)........... Million dollars 24,490 24,810 25,120 124,960 125,200 25,300 n.a. 
Production and distribution 
: Processed foods: Output (S)............. 1957=100 109 107 108 108 109 109 n.a. 
97 Food wholesalers: Sales..........-.00005 Million dollars 1,739 1,740 1,937 1,797 r1,828 1,928 n.a. 
| Food stores: Inventories4 (S)...........-- Million dollars 2,960 2,980 3,050 3,070 3,060 3,040 n.d. 
Apparel: Output'(S) 2% 2... «icteversteriersle tots 1957=100 118 116 118 120 122 121 n.d. 
99 Apparel wholesalers: Sales............. Million dollars 166 193 223 209 r185 181 n.d. 
: Apparel stores: Inventories* (S).......... Million dollars 2,740 2,720 2,790 2,710 2,730 2,730 n.a. 
: Furniture and rugs: Output (S)........... 1957 =100- 122 118 114 121 r123 122 n.a. 
{0} Homefurnishings wholesalers: Sales....... Million dollars 182 209 228 213 r215 PON ice 
Furniture, appliance stores: Inventory‘ (S).. Million dollars 1,990 2,020 2,010 2,030 2,020 2,050 n.a. 
f Appliances: Output (S)...........00-00 1957 =100 139 121 114 116 r120 114 n.a. 
03 _ Television and radios: Output (S)........ 1957 =100 106 105 107 114 118 109-96 
ies Appliance wholesalers: Sales............ Million dollars 335 341 361 331 1326 364 n.a. 
AUTOS © UFDUEN Shiu aranettitiois ae: sd45) ape.'se 0 1957 =100 134 125 113 116 122 123 108 
05 Automotive wholesalers: Sales........... Million dollars 453 505 540 580 r532 571 n.a. 
Automotive retailers: Inventories (S)...... Million dollars 4,540 4,870 4,950 4,970 r5,100 5,200 n.a. 
New or extensively revised series. Comparable figures for previous periods will be made available shortly. 2—Based on seasonally adjusted data at annual rates, 
Beginning January 1960, figures for Alaska and Hawaii are included. 4—End of period. 5—Includes life insurance premiums. 6—Eleven or more stores. 7—Tax-paid. 
—Seasonally adjusted, A—Annual rates. n.a.—Not available, p—Preliminary. r—Revised. e—Estimate. |-I\V—Denotes quarterly figures. 


Graphic Guide To Consumer Markets, prepared by The Conference Board, sponsored by Life. This table provides the information required for the updating of the indicated charts in the Guide. 
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Business Forecasts 
[Continued from page 26] 


“Because of the downward revisions in output by the steel, 
coal, nonferrous metal, and petroleum industries, the volume 
of machinery purchased by these users is likely to be less than 
had been expected earlier. . . .” 


Public Utilities Industry 


Eskil I. Bjork, chairman, Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company—“. . . An increase of about 4 million telephones in 
service during the year 1960 is still the expectation. Capital 
expenditures by the telephone industry are likely to be some- 
what in excess of $2.8 billion. 

“The increase in output by the electric utility industry to 
date in 1960 has been approximately 7.7% over the same 
period of 1959, which would indicate that the annual increase 
may be somewhat in excess of the earlier prediction of 7%. 
Weather conditions during the summer could have a bearing 
on the final result. Construction expenditures by investor- 
owned electric utilities will be about $3.5 billion for the 


9 


year. ... 


Steel Industry 


Joseph L. Block, chairman, Inland Steel Company— 
We believe steel consumption will increase as the year pro- 
gresses and, with inventories at desired levels, we expect steel 
production to rise by late summer and reflect satisfactory, but 
surely not peak, rates throughout the latter months of the 
year. While I have lowered my sights for 1960, I still expect it 
will be one of the industry’s best production years, with a 
bare possibility of topping the 1955 record ingot output of 
117 million tons. 

“My present estimate is that production in the second half 
will aggregate 54 to 57 million tons, bringing the year’s total 
into a range of 115 to 118 million tons. If this eventuates, the 
operating rate for the second half would be in the middle 
seventies, and for the year as a whole in the high seventies. 

“This would, of course, be considerably better than last 
year, when the strike reduced total output to 93.4 million 
ingot tons, which was 63% of capacity.” 


Source: First National City Bank Survey 


Announcements of 


Mergers and Acquisitions 
March 11, 1960—April 10, 1960! 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Aeronca Mfg. Corp. ($15.7) 


Aircraft components and _ related 
items, appliance parts, stainless steel 
sinks and other metal products mfr, 
Allied Radio Corp. ($9.5) 

Electronic parts and high fidelity 
components distributor; electronic 
equipment in kit form assembler and 
distributor 


American Brake Shoe Co. ($125.5) 
Brake shoes, cast steel wheels and 
track accessories, etc., mfr. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. ($33.6) 
Cranes, hoists, and derricks mfr, 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Buensod-Stacey, Inc. (n.a.) 
Air conditioning equipment mfr. 


Electronic Supply Corp. (n.a.) 
Industrial electronic components 
distributor 


Hydel, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Controlling interest in) 
Hydraulics research 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
(over $1.0)* 
(Sub. of American Steel & Pump 
Corp.) 
Ore and coal handling machinery and 
locomotive cranes 


4 Acquirer na 
Description and Assets in Millions 


saa) BPs “ured Products (Canada) 
Lt 


(Sub. of American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp.) ($378.5) 
Plumbing fixtures, heating and air 
conditioning equipment, building 
accessories, kitchen cabinets, temper- 
ature controls and fluid drives mfr. 


Anken Chemical & Film Corp. ($3.2) 
Photographic papers, films, cloth 
silver-sensitizing and photo-copy 
machines mfr. 


Antenna Systems, Inc. (n.a.) 


Arden Farms Co. ($109.4) 
Dairy products mfr., dairy products, 
groceries, meats and market mer- 
chandise, wholesaler and retailer 


Atlee Corp. (n.a.) 
Electronics components mfr. 


Attwood Brass Works, Ine, (over $.1)* 
Marine hardware mfr.. 


Automatic Canteen Co. of America 
$49.6 


Coin ‘operated vending machines 
mfr., operator and lessor 


Automatic Retailers of America, Inc. 
($9.5) 


Vending machines owner, installer 
and servicer 


Bauer-Schweitzer Malting 
(Sub. of Basic Protuetst bees ) ($35.7) 
Malt mfr. 


Bird Machine Co. ($7.4)2 
(Controlled by Bird & Son, Inc.) 
Pulp and paper mill machinery, and 
centrifugal filters mfr. 

Boise Cascade Corp. ($82.2) 
Lumber, lumber products, cement 
and pulp and paper products mfr. 


Bowmar Instrument Corp. ($1.5) 
Electromechanical apparatus for air- 
craft and missiles mfr. 

Milton Bradley Co. ($7.1)* 

School and kindergarten materials 
and furniture, mfr. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
($354.0, 


Bowling, billiards, educational equip- 
ment and aircraft components mfr, 


The Budd Co. ($198.8) 
Automotive body parts, wheels, and 
railway passenger cars mfr. 


Burlington Industries, Inc. ($525.7) 
Textiles mfr. 


California Canners and Growers (n.a.) 
Foods processor 

Canadian Waist Co., Ltd. 
(Sub. of Jonathan Logan, Inc.) ($9.6) 
Children’s and junior size dresses and 
sportswear mfr, 

The H. O. Canfield Co. (over $.5)* 
Extruded rubber producer 

Centriline Corp. 
(Sub. of Raymond International, 

Inc.) ($44.8) 

Foundations, harbor developments, 
roads and railroads, etc., builder; 
prestressed concrete products mfr. 

Century Chemical Corp. (n.a.) 
Chemical specialties mfr. 

Chadbourn Gotham, Inc. ($26.4) 
Women’s hosiery, lingerie and men’s 
hose mfr. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millior 


John Galley Co. (Canada) (n.a.) 
Stainless steel sinks mfr. 


Sperry Rand Corp 
(Photo Copy aie of Remin; 
Rand Photo Records div. of) re a 


Pantex Mfg. Corp 
(Spinform div. ref) (n.a.) 
Spinning, drawing and _ explo 
forming of various kinds of meta 
Clark County Dairymen, Inc. 
(Business and certain assets of) (7 


Industrial Electronics Co,, Inc. (n.a 


Applied Dynamics Corp. (n.a.) 
Finson Products Co. (n.a.) 
Boat speedometers mfr. 


Canteen Co, (Kansas City) (n.a.) 


Canteen Co. of Kansas, Inc. (n.a.) 

Canteen Co, (Fort Leonard Wood, } 
(n.a.) 

Frandall Co. (n.a.) 


Keilson Co. 
(Vending div. of) (n.a.) 


Chas. Bach Co. — 
(San Francisco malting plant 
(n.a.) 


Danforth, Walton & Co., Inc. (n.a. 


Dayton Lumber Corp. 
(Sawmill operations of) (n.a.) 


Ukiah Lumber Co, 
(Sawmill operations of) (n.a.) 


Applied Dynamics, Inc, (n.a.) 


Lollipop Kids, Ine. (n.a.) 
_ Children’s magazine publisher 


Owens Yacht Co. ($5.6) 
Pleasure boats mfr. 


Metrol, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Electromagnetic testing equipn 
Tr 


James Lees & Sons Co. ($67.0) 
Rugs and carpets mfr. 


San Jose Canning Co. (n.a.) 
Tomatoes and beans packer 


aber e Knitting Mills, Ltd. (Cane 
na. 

Knitted dresses mfr. 

Monroe Auto Equipment Co. 


(Mfg. facilities of) (n.a.) 


Resin Applicators, Inc. (n.a.) 
Oil storage tanks repairing speci 


W. A. Butler Co. (n.a.) 
Animal feed and supply mfr. 


Kaylon, Inc. (less than $. 1)* 
8, pajamas, etc., mfr. 


1 See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, and July, 196 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and summa! 
of recorded 1959 mergers and acquisitions 


2 Includes Danforth, Walton & Co., Inc. 


3 Includes Lollipop Kids, Inc. 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufa 


turers, 1960 
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Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions (Continued)* 


iq Acquirer 
Description and grist in Millions 


fomical Concentrates Corp. (n.a.) 
ss, on Baker Industries, Inc.) 
foam compounds, fire extin- 
isher charges, emulsions, etc., mfr. 


vite Corp. ($68.2) 
| iMectronic components, automotive 
yarts, bearings and bushings mfr. 


q 
s Aikman Corp. ($32.9) 
Petrie fabrics mfr, 


apuDyne Corp. ($1.4) 
vices and electronic systems mfr. 


insolidated Controls Corp. (n.a.) 
“Sub. of Consolidated Diesel Electric 
} Corp.) ($11.4) 

‘\ireraft, missile and nuclear controls 
vor pressure, temperature, etc., mfr. 


(ntrol Data Corp. ($2.4) 
Solid state computers mfr. 


Sireyor Systems, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Blevating and conveying machinery 

i" n re 

jlene Curtis Industries, Inc. ($19.5) 

Dosmetics and toiletries mfr. 


| aa Sierepees Inc. 

poointly owned by Douglas Aircraft 
. ($459.9) and General Aniline & 

ilm Corp. ($177.9)) 


iero film and reproduction field: 
machines, materials and processes 
developer 


4 Bois Chemicals, Inc. 
‘ormed by merger of) 


iso Products Co. ($63.4)? 


‘Housewares 
Co., Inc. (n.a.) 


ont Foods Co. ($37.4) 
airy products mfr. and processor 


wadyne Electronics Corp. (n.a.) 


ington Mfg. Co, ($10.4) 

isplay and jewelry boxes, and 
charge account identification systems 
d cards mfr. 


eral Pacific Electric Co. ($52.6) 
Devices for the control and distribu- 
tion of electrical energy mfr. 


Ke Flintkote Co. ($179.0) 

Building materials, floor coverings, 
cement, paperboard and automotive 
products mfr. 


secant Dairies, Inc. ($155.2) 
ry products mfr. and distributor 


arlock Packing Co. ($26.6) 

Industrial packings, gaskets, oil seals, 
and rubber and plastic industrial 
products mfr. 


Bie os oN a Oil Co. of Texas 


($104 
Crude aces and natural gas 
producer 


sneral Box Co. ($8.3) 

Boxes and crates a fruits, poultry, 
and industrial and corrugated paper 
shipping containers mfr. 


EPTEMBER, 1960 


_ , Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Veneer-O-Wax Corp. (n.a.) 
Wax and resin emulsions, cleaners, 
sanitizers, and automobile specialty 
chemicals mfr. 


Shockley Transistor Corp. 
os aga of) (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Beckman Instruments, Inc.) 
a RO meen research 


Bangor Mills, Ine. (n.a.) 
Tricot lingerie fabrics mfr, 


American Measurement & Control, Inc. 
(ess than $.1)* 
Electronic, electro-hydraulic and 
electro-mechanical equipment mfr. 


American Safety Razor Corp. 
(Major portion of business and assets 
of Com-Air div. of) (n.a.) 
Ground support equipment, for mis- 
sile installations and oxygen regu- 


lators, mfr, 


Control Corp. (over $.5)* 
Electronic supervisory control sys- 
tems mfr. 


Oliver Corp. 
(Portable package and bulk handling 
conveyor line of) (n.a.) 


Studio Girl—Hollywood, Inc. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
House-to-house cosmetics field 


Studio Girl of California, Inc. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
House-to-house cosmetics field 


Microfilm Co, of California (n.a.) 


Hall-Scott, Inc. ($10.6) 
Electronic devices, cable, precision 
sheet metal assemblies and photo- 
lighting equipment mfr, 


Du Bois Holding Co. (n.a.) 


Du Bois Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Du Bois Holding Co.) 
Cleaning compounds mfr. 


J. C. Davis Rolling Pin Co. (n.a.) 
Rolling pins and kitchen boards mfr. 


Bros, Inc. 
(Snowplow div. of) (n.a.) 
Snowplows mfr. 


Morning Star Dairy (n.a.) 


Magnetic Core Corp. (over $.3)* 


Investment Castings Co. (less than 
$.1) 
Precision investment castings, non- 
ferrous and precious metals mfr. 


Minitron, Inc. (n.a.) 
Printed circuit boards mfr. 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. ($16.7) 
(80% of the common stock of 
Fixed electrical condensors, vibrators, 
television antennas and special mili- 
tary electronic equipment mfr. 


Harry T. Campbell Sons’ Corp. 
(over $.3)* 
Ready-mix concrete and koviae mfr. 


Westward Ho Dairy Co. (n.a.) 


Chetron Corp. (n.a.) ; 
Internal paneling for aircraft, plastic, 
glass fiber ducts and tanks for aircraft 
and missiles mfr, 

Coleville Field (Southwest Saskatche- 

wan, Canada) (n.a.) 

(Increased ownership to 100% by 
purchase of 50% interest in 270 oil 
wells of) 

Riverside Box Co. 
SE ae age box mfg. facilities of) 
n.d. 


=. Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


_ , Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Georgia Marble Co. ($13.0) 
Marble and limestone miner 


Geyer-MeAllister Publications (n.a.) 


Grand Union Co. ($133.4) 
Supermarket chain operator 


Hamrick Mills (n.a.) 


Hartman Metal Ltd. 
(Canada) 
(Sub. of Hartman Metal Fabricators, 
Inc.) (over $.3)* 
Material handling equipment mfr. 


Hathaway Instruments, Inc. (n.a.) 
Electronic equipment mfr. 


Hercules Powder Co. ($212.9) 
Explosives, cellulose products, naval 
cat aie chemicals and synthetic resins 

Fy 


Howe Sound Co. ($73.3)4 
Non-ferrous metals producer; rolled 
aluminum sheet and coil products, 
copper, brass, bronze strip and gray 
iron castings mfr. 


Fabricators 


J. M. Huber Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Printing ink, carbon black, kaolin 
clays, rubber chemicals, reinforcing 
and extender pigments mfr. 

Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. ($174.7) 
Canned foods, matches, glass con- 
tainers and cans, can making machin- 
ery and peach pitting equipment mfr.; 
tomato products processor 

Hupp Corp. ($46.1) 

Appliances, aviation products and 
electronics mfr. 

Indian Head Mills, Inc. ($27.0) 

Bed sheets, cotton cloth and dyed 
yarns mfr. 


Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 
($54.1 


Electrolytic copper producer 


Interlake Iron Corp. ($148.3) 
Pig iron, ferro alloys, coke and its by- 
products mfr.; coke oven gas supplier 


Tronrite, Inc. ($4.3) i 
Automatic ironing machines mfr. 


Jostens, Inc. ($9.0) 
High school class rings, yearbooks, 
diplomas, etc., mfr. and distributor 


Kent-Moore Organization, Inc. ($3.7) 
Service tools, equipment, and instru- 
ments for automotive, aircraft and 
diesel engines mfr. 

Kollsman Instrument Corp. 

(Sub. of Standard Coil Products Co., 
Inc.) ($31.6) 
Television set tuners mfr. 


Endsley Marble Co. (n.a.) 


Paul Brown and Associates 
(50% interest in Sycamore, Alabama 
crushing plant of) (n.a.) 
Consolidated Quarries Corp. (over $.5)* 
Crushed granite mfr. 
American Business (n.a.) 
ae re by Dartnell Publications, 
ne. 
Monthly magazine for management 
Shaheen’s Supermarket (Sherburne, 
New York) (n.a.) 
Alma Mills (over $.3)* 
Print cloth and sheeting mfr. 
Welded Products Ltd. (Canada) 
(Plant and assets of) (n.a.) 


Southwestern Financial Corp. ($3.4) 


Imperial Color Chemical & Paper Corp. 
(Assets and liabilities of) (n.a.) 


Royersford Needle Works, 
(over $.3)* 


Knitting machine needles mfr. 


Inc. 


WaiMet Alloys Co. (over $1.0)* 
Cobalt, nickel, chromium and iron 
base alloys mfr. 

Misco Precision Casting Co. (over $1.0)* 
Aircraft and industrial investment 
castings mfr. 


Peerless Roll Leaf Co. (over $.3)* 
Roll leaf for hot stamps, presses and 
attachments, and gold roll leaf mfr. 


Courtenay Ink Co. (n.a.) 
Shipping container inks mfr, 


A match splint mill (Mancos, Colorado) 
n.d. 
Matchstick mfr. 


O. A. Sutton Corp. 
(Air conditioner coil mfg. facilities of) 
(n.a.) 
Arnold Print Works 
(Adams and Hartsville, S. C. plants 
of) (n.a.) 


Gera Corp 
het ‘of USF-Aspinook finishing 
div. of) (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Gien Alden Corp.) 


International Smelting & Refining Co. 
Miami, Arizona smelter of) (n.a.) 
(Sub, of Anaconda Co.) 


Utica Mining Co. (n.a.) 
(Increased holdings to 50% by pur- 
chase of 34% of the stock of) 


Warren Mfg. Co. (over $.1)* 
Telephone, teleprinter and telemeter- - 
ing equipment mfr. 

Myers Yearbooks, Ine. (n.a.) 
Lithographic yearbooks publisher 
and distributor 

Pyles Industries, Inc. (over $.5)* 
Barrel pumps, flow and _ sealant 
guns, coatings, adhesives, paints, 
catalized materials mfr. 

Richardson-Allen Corp. (over $.3)* 
Industrial electrical equipment mfr. 


1 See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, and May, 1959, 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and summary 
of recorded 1959 mergers and acquisitions 


2 Includes J. C. Davis Rolling Pin Co. 


* Includes Westward Ho Dairy Co. 


4 Includes companies acquired in this month’s listing 
* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 1960 
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Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions (Continued)’ 


Acquirer p 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Laminated Shim Co. (over $.1)* 
Shims, brass and shim rock mfr. 


Lease Plan International Corp. ($23.6)? 
Commercial vehicles lessor 

Leeds & Northrup Co. ($27.5) 
Electronic instruments and industrial 
processes automatic control systems 
and electrical heat treating furnaces 
mfr, 

Litton Industries, Inc. ($83.3) 
Electronic components, equipment, 
and systems, and office business 
machines mfr. 


eee 


Marmon-Herrington Co, ($15.4) 
Special military and civilian motor 
vehicles designer and assembler 

Michigan Chemical Corp. ($17.3) 
Pharmaceutical, industrial, agricul- 
tural and insecticidal chemicals mfr. 

John Morrell & Co, ($72.0) 

Meat packer 


National Aeronautical Corp. ($3.0) 
Electronic equipment mfr. 

National Steel Corp. ($842.8) 
Steel producer 


Nelio Resins, Inc. (n.a.) BAL 
Operator of naval stores activities 


Papercraft Corp. ($6.2) 
Gift wrapping products mfr. 


Perrine Industries, Inc. ($2.5) 
Glass louvers for jalousie windows 
and doors mfr 

Petrolite Corp. ($30.7) 
Preparer of chemical compounds for 
treatment of petroleum and wax 

Plough, Inc. ($21.1)4 
Proprietory medicines, 
etc., mfr. 

Porter-Cable Machine Co. ($10.4) 
Portable electric tools mfr. 


cosmetics, 


Potlatch Forests, Inc. ($122.2) 
Lumber, pulp and paper mfr. 


The Powers Regulator Co. (over $1,0)* 
Automatic temperature, humidity 
and pressure control systems mfr, 


Producing Properties, Inc. ($23.0) 
Oil and gas properties investor and 
and operator 


Pure Oil Co. ($552.9) 
Integrated oil and gasoline producer 


RKO General, Inc. 

(Sub. of General Tire & Rubber Co.) 
($326.7) 

Radio and television stations owner 
and operator 

Random House, Inc. ($5.8) 

Book publisher and distributor 

Rap-In-Wax Co. ($4.9) 

Flexible packaging materials con- 
verter 

Raymond International, Inc. ($44.3) 
Builder, subsoil investigator and 
prestressed concrete products mfr. 

Reliance Varnish Co. ($6.2)é 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and other 
finishing materials for wood and 
metal products mfr. 

Safway Steel Products, Inc. ($5.3) 
Steel scaffolding, telescopic bleachers, 
etc., mfr. and lessor 

Siege Corp. ($41.0) 

Heating, air conditioning, electronic 
and electrical equipment mfr, 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc. 
(Shim facilities of National Seal div. 
of) (n.a.) 

Lee Fleet Management Corp. (n.a.) 
Automobiles lessor 

Thomas S. Gassner Co. (over $.1)* 
Sheet metal products mfr. 


Servomechanisms (Canada), Ltd. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Servomechanisms, Inc.) 


Sweda Cash Register, Inc. (Canada) 
(n.a.) 
Long Co. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Underground mining machinery mfr. 


Paul Maney Laboratories, Inc. (n.a.) 
Ethical drug products mfr. and dis- 
tributor 


Maurer-Neuer, Inc. 
(Physical assets and business of) 


(n.a.) 
Slaughter house operator, meats proc- 
essor and beef and pork products dis- 
tributor 
Air-Shields, Inc. (over $.5)* 
Medical and hospital equipment mfr, 
Tron Ore Co. of Canada (n.a.) 
(Increased ownership to 70% by pur- 
chase of 50% interest in) 
Iron ore miner 
Glidden Co. 
(Valdosta, Ga. naval stores and resin 
plant of) (n.a.) 
Johnson & Johnson 
(Assets of LePage div. of) (n.a.) 
Cellophane tapes and adhesives mfr. 


Biscayne Glass Corp. (n.a.) 


Internuclear Co. (n.a.) 
Engineers and consultants 


WPLO (Atlanta) (7.a.) 
Radio station operator 


Nedco Co. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Heavy. duty industrial type grinders 
mfr, 
Allen Cartons, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Folding cartons mfr 


The Grover Co. (over $1.0)* 
(Controlling interest in) 
Pneumatic tube systems and equip- 
ment mfr. 

Macson Oil Co. 
(32 producing oil wells of) (n.a.) 


Ring Oil Co. 
(All producing oil and gas properties 
of) (n.a.) 

Woodley Petroleum Co. 
(Substantially all assets of) (n.a.) 
Oil producer 

National Broadcasting Co. 
(WRC-TV and WRC AM and FM, 
Washington, D. C., and WRCV-TV 
and WRCV Radio, Philadelphia, Pa. 
of) (n.a.) 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. (n.a.) 
Book publisher 

Cotswold Fibres, Ine. (over $.3)* 
Twisted paper yarns mfr. 


Western Concrete Pipe Co. (n.a.) 
(50% interest in) 


Southern Varnish Corp, (over $.1)* 


Beatty Scaffold, Inc. (over $.5)* 
Steel scaffolds mfr. and distributor 


Magnetic Amplifiers, Inc. ($1.3) 
Magnetic amplifiers, servo mechan- 
isms, variable speed drives, etc., mfr. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. (over $.3)* 
Consulting chemists and chemical 
engineering 

Sonoco Products Co. ($34.8) 

Paper, paper cones and other paper 
specialties, corrugated board and im- 
pregnated tubes mfr. 


Standard International Corp. (n.a.) 


Standard Packaging Corp. ($70.8) 
Writing papers, packaging and other 
paper products mfr. 


Stouffer Corp. ($18.9) 
Restaurants operator, frozen foods 
distributor, institutional and indus- 
trial catering 


Sunbeam Corp. ($72.3) 
Household electric appliances, elec- 
tric razors, shearing machines, sand- 
ers, etc., mfr. 


Systron Corp. ($.7) ; 
Electronic measurement, test and 
timing instruments, data processing 
systems and transducers mfr, 
Telechrome Mfg. Corp. ($1.7) 
Color television transmission test 
equipment, telemetering transmit- 
ters, etc., mfr. 


Texas Industries, Inc. ($17.2) 
AgErerate, precast concrete units 
r; 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 
($237.8) 

Jet engines, missiles, automobile and 
truck parts mfr. 

Times-Mirror Co. ($75.3) 
Newspapers owner and publisher, and 
engraver 

U. 8. Concrete Pipe Co. 
(Sub. of fo Gane Coke & Chemical 
Co.) ($75.0) 
Concrete and vitrified clay pipe and 
clay products mfr. 

Universal Oil Products Co. ($84.4) 
Processes developer for petroleum 
and chemical industries 


Von Hamm-Young Co. 
($16.5)? 
Sales factor, wholesale and retail dis- 
tributor of variety of products 
Von’s Grocery Co. ($18.3) 
Food store chain operator 


ace Precision Instrument Co. 


(Hawaii) 


Electro-mechanical instruments, tim- 
ing devices, etc., mfr. 

S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. ($25.4)8 
Dental supplies distributor and den- 
tal products mfr, 

Woodward Iron Co. ($73.8) 

Pig iron mfr.; coal and iron miner 

Worcester Pressed Steel Co. (over $1.0)* 
Pressed steel parts, metal stampings, 
cylinders, valves, etc., mfr. 


cee 


Zale Jewelry Co., Inc. ($30.0) 
Retail jewelry store chain operator 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millior 


Sterling Laboratories (n.a.) 


Newton Paper Co. (over $.1)* 
mye and building papers, fel 
infr 


Adell Chemical Co. (over $1.0)* 
Detergent mfr. 


Brown & Bigelow ($31.3) 
Paper and engraved products, lea 
goods, metal and plastic noveltie: 
use as advertising media mfr. 


Ana Capri Motor Lodge (n.a.) 
Motel and restaurant (Fort Lau 
dale, Fla.) 


John Oster Mfg. Co. (over $1.0)* 
Aviation and missile precision ins 
ments, barber and beauty shop gi 
mfr. 

Donner Scientific Co. (over $.5)* 
mlcosronin equipment and dey 

f. 


Hammarlund Mfg. Co. (over $1.0)’ 
(Increased ownership to 100% by’ 
chase of 50% of the stock of) 
Radio receivers and short wave ¢ 
munication systems mfr. 


Circle Concrete Corp. (n.a.) 
Ready-mix concrete batching pl 
operator 


Irving Concrete Corp. (n.a.) 


(Purchased from J. C. Brown 
individual) f 
Ready-mix concrete trucks 


batching plant operator 


Good-All Electric Mfg. Co. (over § 
(80% of the stock of) 
Electronic parts mir. 


New American Library of World Lit 
ture, Inc. (n.a.) 
‘Paperback books publisher 
Kalamazoo Block & Pipe Co. (n.a.) 


Trubek Laboratories (over $1.0)* 
(Controlling interest in) 
Specialty chemicals mfr. 


Johnston & Buscher Ltd. (Hav 


n.d. 
Beer, wine and liquor distributor 


Shopping Bag Food Stores ($23.7) 
Food store chain operator 


Electro-Mec Laboratory, Inc. (over § 
Potentiometers mfr. 


Northwest Dental Supply Co. (n.a 


Western Pipe & Foundry Co. (n.a.) 


Speedy Mfg. & Sales Corp. (n.a.) 
(Controlling interest in) 


Orna Metal Co. (less than $.1)* 
Ornamental iron work 


Gerber’s Jewelers (n.a.) 
Jewelry store chain operator 


Rankin Jewelers (n.a.) 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, and July, 1 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and sumn 
of recorded 1959 mergers and acquisitions 


2 Includes Lee Fleet Management Corp. 
2 Includes Sweda Cash Register, Inc. (Canada) 


4 Includes WPLO (Atlanta) 
5 Includes Cotswold Fibres, Inc. 
6 Includes Southern Varnish Corp. 


7 Includes Johnston & Buscher Ltd. 


8 Includes Northwest Dental Supply Co. 
* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Mant 


turers, 1960 
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jalyzing the Span of Control—In management litera- 
fre, the term “span of control” refers to the number of 


| this article several theoretical approaches to the 
jorrect span” are analyzed. The article suggests that 
fe search for an ideal span can become somewhat of a 
fish. The span-of-control principle “‘is no rigid rule 
} . but a valuable diagnostic instrument” that is 
obably most effective “when used in combination 
ith other correctives, and then only after a thorough 
fialysis of what is wrong in the organization.” 


jho Approves Pay Increases?—With the work load of the 
erage executive now an estimated fifty to sixty hours 
week, many companies find that the sine qua non of 
ecutive survival is delegation. In many cases the 
sponsibility for approving salary increases is a job 
at can be and has been assigned to lower organiza- 


termine the organizational level that had been given 
tis responsibility in twenty companies. This article 
iviews the survey results. 


ompany Payment of Membership Expenses—Based on an 
1alysis of employee membership statements found in 
ompany policy and procedure manuals, this article 
iscusses the types of organization that employees are 
acouraged or required to join and the conditions that 
vern company payment of all or part of the member- 
lip expenses incurred. 


“Motivation research is not new. Marketing 
research, which has been practiced for fifty years, has 
used a variety of techniques to determine what 
- motivates people to buy. What is relatively new isthe 
application of the techniques of psychiatry and other 
behavioral sciences to the study of why people react 
as they do to various marketing stimuli. . . . 

“The high per interview cost of psychological 
motivation research tends to force the use of small 
samples of the population, a serious handicap if the 
findings are to be used for decision making without 
further verification. It is not a problem, however, if 
all that is being sought is raw ideas or hypotheses for 


further testing by conventional marketing research 
methods. .. . 

“, . Its use is indicated when there is cause to 
believe that people either cannot give the reasons for 
their attitudes or are reluctant to doso . . . viewed 
objectively . . . [motivation research represents] 
just one more set of techniques useful in marketing 
research, with distinct advantages and disadvan- 
tages. They supplement, not supplant, conventional 
marketing research.” 


from “Use of Motivation Research in Marketing,” Studies in Business 
Policy, No. 97, a monograph just issued by The Conference Board. 
Associates may obtain additional copies of this report for $1.50; 
for non-Associates the price is $7.50. 


